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The Existence of God. A Dialogue. 


siieseiidaes 
PART THE SECOND. 
EVERY one who has studied the workings of his own intelligence 
knows that it is not all at once that a discussion on an important 
and difficult subject sinks into the mind and produces its legiti- 
mate effect. The conversation on Theism narrated in our last 
article seemed at first to Cholmeley to be a sort of dream. The 
conclusions to which it pointed hovered about his intelligence, 
but when they sought to enter in and establish themselves there, 
they encountered a host of adversaries who challenged their 
right, some intellectual and some moral. The habits of thought 
which had been growing and strengthening for ten years and 
more were not to be dislodged so easily. The critical spirit 
demanded its right to play the part to which it had been so 
long accustomed, of an universal solvent. The unwillingness to 
submit, the dislike of the yoke which Theism imposes, made the 
thought of yielding a most repulsive one. All this put the 
positive arguments for a God at a great disadvantage, and there 
was a struggle in his mind in which the victory seemed very 
uncertain. On the one hand, habit and inclination, pride and 
self-sufficiency, stormed against the intruding convictions, and 
he was half angry with his friend for putting so clearly before 
him the arguments he had long managed to evade. On the 
other hand these arguments had, after all, an ally somewhere 
deep down in his nature, and this, their friend and ally, pleaded 
their cause and demanded for them a fair hearing, and urged 
him not to put them aside as he would fain have done. There 
was something within him that told him they were true, and 
forced on him an unpleasant conviction that, in all his sceptical 
talk and sceptical thoughts, he had partly been saying what he 
did not really mean, partly deceiving himself as well as others— 
the self-deception following on and being the result of the 
frequent discussions in which he had urged the Agnostic 
arguments, often from a mere love of arguing and a mischievous 
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pride in trying to make the cause he knew to be the worse 
appear the better in the eyes of his listeners. By frequent repetition 
of these arguments he had unconsciously made them his own, 
and been influenced by them, until at length, when he said that 
he had ceased to believe in a God, there was no conscious lie in 
his mouth, though all the time there was a half-conscious lie in 
his heart, an uncomfortable feeling that though the ground 
beneath his feet seemed solid enough, it might at any moment 
crumble away and send him headlong he knew not where. 

._ And now an appeal had been made to him to put off this 
cloak that he had been wearing, and he somehow dreaded the 
consequences of laying it aside. He felt like a man to whom 
excessive stimulants had become a second nature, and who 
could not face the painful effort it would cost him to abandon 
them, though all the time, in spite of a feeble attempt to persuade 
himself they were necessary, he was conscious in his inmost soul 
that they were hurrying him to the grave. So too in the soul 
of Cholmeley, two counter tendencies were at work, producing 
a most unpleasant struggle, the pain of which made him 
wish from time to time that he had never allowed the question 
to be re-opened, and regret the candid avowal that he really 
wished to believe. 

Saville observed the signs of a conflict going on in the mind 
of his friend, and wisely refrained for several days from any 
allusion to the subject. They talked over the scenes of their 
boyhood, and the various fortunes of their school-fellows in 
after life, and had a warm discussion on the moot question 
whether school-boy days afford a clear prognostic of the subse- 
quent history of the full-grown man. This last topic led on 
somehow to the question of inherited tendencies, and Cholmeley 
had remarked rather cynically that the son of an Anglican 
clergyman rarely follows his father’s profession, unless indeed 
there is a family living waiting for him, or some mental or 
moral deficiency seems likely to hinder his success in other 
walks. of life. To this Saville objected as too sweeping an 
assertion, and had several instances to bring forward of 
clergymen’s sons whom he felt sure had entered the Anglican 
ministry from conscientious motives, and whom he believed 
had been led to do so by the good influence of their sires. 
‘Cholmeley had answered that he did not deny that there might 
be developed in some family that mixture of mild benevolence 
and love of a comfortable easy-going life which characterized 
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the parson, and especially the country parson, but that he did 
not think it right to regard the indulgence of such a natural 
tendency as an act of high virtue or as identical with an 
inspiration from Heaven. Then seeing his inconsistency, he cor- 
rected himself. ‘“ After all,” he said, “perhaps there is no solid 
ground for distinguishing between one impulse and the other ; 
the impulse to a life of easy-going comfort, and the impulse to a 
life of virtuous self-sacrifice. In the one case, as in the other, 
there are certain forces which impel us, and it seems to me that 
the forces which must ultimately prevail are those which are in 
the long run best calculated to promote the welfare of the 
individual or the species.” 

Saville saw that the conversation was drifting towards the 
subject which was uppermost in the thoughts of both himself 
and his friend, and resolved to encourage its tendency. “I don’t 
quite understand what you mean,” he said. 

“T mean,” said Cholmeley, “that I think all virtue, even the 
highest, is ultimately identical with utility, even where the two 
seem at variance, and that therefore the choice of a higher life 
is really the choice of a life which in the long run will pay 
the best.” 

“T don’t deny that,” said Saville, “ but guzd deinde ?” 

“Why, if that is so, the so-called moral law is easily 
accounted for on utilitarian grounds, and the argument you 
alluded to the other day from the moral law to a moral 
Lawgiver, from conscience to God, is worth nothing at all.” 

“T don’t see your inference.” 

“Why, it is clear enough, if all virtue promotes our interest 
and all vice is opposed to it, that by the law of evolution there 
will be gradually developed in mankind certain tendencies which 
men call virtuous tendencies, but which are really only the 
natural instinct which tends continually more and more to 
whatever experience shows to be beneficial to us. When once 
any such tendency is established in us, we are uncomfortable 
if we run counter to it; we are haunted by a fear of the evil 
consequences which we know will follow from the disregard of 
what has become a law of our nature. This voice of con- 
science, as it is called, is but the inherited persuasion that 
one kind of action will be followed by pleasant consequences 
and the other by painful ones, and in that case I do not see 
how you can argue from it to a Personal Being whose authority 
it bears. If I eat something indigestible for supper I have a 
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most unpleasant conviction that during a sleepless night or on 
the morrow’s morn I shall have to suffer for my imprudence. 
In the same way, if I break any of those generalized experiences 
which are called moral laws, I have a similar conviction 
that I shall have to pay the penalty of what I have done. The 
only difference between the two cases seems to me to be that 
in the one case I argue mainly from my own _ personal 
experience, in the other from the accumulated experiences of 
mankind in general. In each case the painful feeling I endure 
has the same origin. It arises froma fear of the consequences 
of my own action. In the case of the indigestible supper you 
allow that there is no need for dragging in any supernatural 
Personal Being in order to account for my uncomfortable state 
of mind. Why then should you do so in the case of a breach of 
the moral law ? 

“ Cholmeley,” answered Saville seriously, “I have already 
warned you that the arguments for the existence of a God 
though convincing, are not resistless. Somehow or other it is 
always possible either to propose a fair seeming theory which will 
account for at least the greater proportion of the facts adduced 
in favour of Theism, or else to create a mist in your intelligence, 
and under cover of it to evade the argument on the plea of its 
being a metaphysical or transcendental one, out of the sphere 
of human experience. If a man has the desire not to believe, 
depend upon it, believe he. will not. Nay, I may go further, 
though after all it comes to the same thing, and do not hesitate 
to say that if he has not a positive desire to believe, believe he 
will not, or at least his belief will never be a firm or lasting 
one.” 

“Don’t be angry, Saville,” said Cholmeley, “or give me up 
as a bad job. I think I have the positive desire to believe, at 
least I hope so. I put the case of the Experimentalists as 
strongly as I could to draw out your answer. I am sure you 
don't want me to shirk the difficulties.” 

“No, indeed,” answered Saville with a sign of relief, “and 
the argument we are engaged upon is one which has two 
peculiarities which expose it to the attacks of the sceptical 
objector. In the first place it appeals to the internal and indi- 
vidual experience of each, and in this respect a little resembles 
the so-called argument from consciousness ; in the second place 
it is an argument which will not stand by itself. It cannot be 
separated from the argument from design and from causation 
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without being exposed to the charge of fetitio principii, in 
that it implicitly assumes the very point it is supposed to 
prove.” 

“T am surprised to hear you speak so disparagingly of it.” 

“No, I don’t speak disparagingly of it. To me it is an 
irrefragable argument. It cries aloud within me, and as I 
listen to it, I recognize in the voice that I hear the familiar 
voice of my Creator and my God. But that is very different 
from being able to appeal to it in the case of others. I cannot 
say to them: ‘Listen! do you not recognize that voice that 
approves or condemns your actions? does it not proclaim itself 
to you as the voice of God?’ To such an appeal the sceptic 
would answer smilingly : ‘Not a bit of it. I recognize only the 
accumulated experiences of humanity.’” 

“Why you are arguing on my side now.” 

“No, I am not. I am only anxious to guard against the 
fatal mistake of urging an argument which is by itself unconvinc- 
ing, and therefore only does harm to the cause in favour of 
which it is adduced. Mind I say unconvincing, I do not say 
znconclusive.” 

“What is the difference?” 

“An unconvincing argument is one which is of such a nature 
that an ordinarily intelligent man, who has it put before him 
and who has no strong antecedent prejudice, will not be satisfied 
with it. An inconclusive argument is one which has in itself 
some flaw which destroys its value. I should call the direct 
arguments generally adduced from Holy Scripture for the 
necessity of Baptism, or for the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, 
unconvincing arguments, but I should be sorry to say that they 
are inconclusive.” 

“T suppose you mean that an unconvincing argument is such 
as that you cannot blame a man if he is not influenced by it, 
whereas an inconclusive argument is one by which he is bound 
not to be influenced.” 

“Exactly, and besides this an unconvincing argument may 
by a little more development, or if differently put, become 
convincing ; whereas an inconclusive argument never ought to 
convince, however skilfully it be put. In fact the more it is 
developed, the more its inconclusiveness becomes manifest.” 

“Yes, but I have always heard the moral argument, as it is 
called, put forward as one which ought to carry conviction, and 
many a good Theist has put my back up by telling me that the 
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reason I was not convinced by it was my own perversity and 
iniquity.” 

“Those good Theists are partly right and partly wrong. 
They are right in saying that it was your own fault that you 
were not in a position to recognize in the voice within the voice 
of God. They were wrong in saying that you ought to have 
admitted the sufficiency of the argument from conscience in 
itself, apart from the other arguments by which the existence 
of God is proved.” 

“T do not quite understand what you mean.” 

“T mean that if you had been obedient to the voice within, 
there would never have risen up within you that spirit of 
rebellion which marred your power of appreciating the various 
influences which establish, in the mind of every one born into 
the world, the conviction of the existence of a Supreme and 
Personal Being on whom we depend and to whom we owe 
implicit obedience—so far they were right. But they were 
wrong in maintaining the thesis that the argument for conscience 
is sufficient of itself to establish the existence of a God against 
the gainsayer, if we prescind from all other arguments.” 

“But is not this allowing that it is an inconclusive argu- 
ment ?” 

“No, it is not; for if all the facts be taken into account, if we 
include within the range of our investigation each and every 
detail of the moral law, if we are not satisfied merely to take 
up the popular morality, but examine the higher aspects of 
virtue, such as are found in the saints and heroes of humanity, 
we shall find a great deal that no hypothesis can account for, 
save that of an influence within us, exerted by a Moral Governor 
of the Universe, whose law has been written in our hearts from 
our youth up.” 

“ But this is what the Experimentalists deny. They say that 
it is generally agreed on all sides that every possible act of 
virtue tends to the advantage of society, and the more exalted 
the virtue, the greater the advantage that is its result. Hence 
they say that the law of parsimony condemns the unnecessary 
introduction of a Divine Lawgiver where the existence of the 
law, or rather of the instinct, which is promulgated in the 
voice of conscience, can be accounted for by a sort of natural 
selection.” 

“Yes, and my answer to this is that their theory leaves a 
number of facts unaccounted for, and therefore stands con- 
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demned as an insufficient hypothesis. First of all it does not 
account for the feeling of self-reproach, which is entirely different 
from the mere dread of disagreeable consequences, and still 
subsists even where no such consequences are feared either to 
ourselves or others. Take the case of a man who by some 
accident which is entirely out of his own power, and involved 
no sort of negligence, causes the death of a friend and that 
under circumstances which will involve him in grave suspicion 
of being a murderer: there you have the elements which on 
your showing ought to cause self-reproach, the destruction of 
the life of another and the probability of disgrace and perhaps 
imprisonment and death to himself: yet a sensible man will not 
take it to heart: he will be perfectly happy and contented, even 
though there should ensure to himself the most unpleasant 
consequences. He will have no pangs of conscience, and though 
he will regret the death of his friend, there will be no bitterness 
in his sorrow because of his own unavoidable share in causing it.” 

“But now take a different case—the case of one who has 
taken the life of another under circumstances which make 
detection impossible, and, moreover, made the act no possible 
injury either to him who was deprived of life or to any one 
else. The murdered man was a hopeless idiot, a burden to 
himself and to others. His death would relieve from want a 
wife who had long been struggling against penury and misery. 
To all concerned the taking of his life was an unmixed 
advantage. Yet all mankind would condemn the deed, and the 
voice of conscience would proclaim in tones of unmistake- 
able reproach that the doer of it had been guilty of a most 
grave offence against an eternal law which carries its own sanc- 
tion with it.” 

“Yes, that is true, and I think disposes of the assertion that 
self-reproach merely means a dread of consequences to our- 
selves or others, but I do not think it sets aside the difficulty, for 
the utilitarians assert that what is condemned by experience is 
not the fact of causing death, but the zztention to cause death. 
It is this which experience shows to be opposed to the interests 
of society.” 

“Do you mean,” answered Saville, “that the intention to 
kill is universally to be condemned? If so, how about the 
soldier in battle, or the man who to save his own life kills the 
unjust aggressor, or the woman who preserves her honour at the 
cost of the life of her assailant ?” 
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“No, I only mean the intention to kill where there is not 
some greater benefit to society accruing from the death of the 
person killed.” 

“In that case, the instance I have just brought forward 
would certainly come under the exception, and the murderer of 
the poor helpless idiot would have an approving conscience. 
Yet you would agree in condemning him. Nay, the acknow- 
ledged maxim, you must not do evil that good may come, is a 
distinct condemnation of the utilitarian theory of conscience. 
But I have a further objection to your doctrine. It leaves a 
large set of facts entirely unaccounted for.” 

“ What facts do you mean?” 

“TI mean the joy that the best and most virtuous of man- 
kind find in the very actions that utilitarianism would condemn. 
Take the case of one who in the bloom of his youth leaves the 
world to dwell apart from the busy hum of life, apart with God 
in the solitude of the cloister. His days are given to penance 
and to prayer—wasted, utterly wasted, on the theory of utility. 
What good does he do to humanity ? Even religious Protestants 
who profess to believe in the power of prayer, regard such a life 
as at least a great mistake, but the utilitarian, if he is consistent, 
will regard it as almost criminal. Yet such a life brings with it 
a calm, unclouded, peaceful joy unknown to the busy world 
outside. No men happier, more cheerful, more light-hearted 
than those who like St. Paul or St. Antony live the eremitic life. 
According to utilitarianism, they ought to be miserable in their 
selfish isolation, inasmuch as they run counter to the instinct of 
‘altruism,’ so necessary for the welfare of our species.” 

“Do you not think that their happiness might be accounted 
for by the Experimental school on the ground of the benefit 
that accrues to mankind from the literary labours and ascetical 
treatises the class of solitaries has produced, and that the indi- 
vidual without any such idea of benefiting his species, neverthe- 
less has a share in the happiness of those who live such a 
life to good purpose by spending it in writing books like the 
Imitation of Christ, even though he himself is utterly unpro- 
ductive ?” 

“On the contrary, it seems to me that he would be utterly 
miserable, as one who failed of the essential end for which the 
solitary life could be regarded as of advantage to mankind. But 
your ingenious explanation is a good instance of the unconvinc- 
ing character of the argument I am pursuing. Somehow or 
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other there is always a plausible escape. Unless a man already 
believes in a God on other grounds, I should, as I have said, be 
very sorry to have to convert him by means of the argument 
from conscience.” 

“T do not understand, in this case, why you speak of it as an 
irrefragable argument yourself. It shares the vice of all argu- 
ments that assume their conclusion.” 

“No, it does not. Take a parallel case. Two men are 
sleeping in a house far away from all human habitation. One 
of them has no idea of the possibility of any third inmate being 
there, the other knows that his own father has taken refuge from 
his enemies within its walls. During the night there is heard 
amid the darkness a gentle sound as of a human voice. Can we 
be surprised if the one attributes the gentle and scarce audible 
sound to the wind whispering amid the trees, whereas the other 
recognizes not only the distinct speech of rational man, but the 
familiar voice of one whom he fondly loves? Would not the 
former quote a hundred natural causes which might have pro- 
duced such a sound—some animal hard by, or mere imagination, 
or some of those mechanical effects which often strangely 
counterfeit articulate speech? Would not the latter take the 
sounds he had heard as a proof of his father’s presence, and if 
any should argue with him that at the time his father was not 
there, would he not rely with all confidence on the voice that 
had sounded in his ears, even though he had had no visible 
evidence of his father’s presence.” 

“Yes, he would certainly; and I think your parallel is a 
just one. But it goes to prove that first of all you must establish 
on other grounds the existence of a Supreme Being, and then, 
and then only, can you appeal with effect to the voice within as 
an evidence confirmatory of your conclusion.” 

“That would be so if our beliefs were always based on a strictly 
logical process. There may however be gaps in the proof, and 
yet we may be justly convinced by it. Nou in dialectica placuit 
Deo salvum facere populum suum. I should be very sorry to say 
that the dictates of conscience are unauthorized until all the 
links in the argument are made up. A man can often appeal to 
a process as satisfactory to himself, even if it cannot be put 
before others in a syllogistic form. 

“T only meant that it cannot be appealed to in controversy 
as against one who chooses to deny its authority.” 

“Yes, that is perfectly true. But for myself the voice 
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within is its own proof even before dry logic has established the 
reality of the source whence it proceeds. But when I have 
argued out the matter, and reason has taught me the existence 
of a God by a formal proof, this voice does not merely confirm 
my conclusion. It gives it a living reality. It brings it home to 
me with an irresistible force. It clothes with the garb of life the 
dry bones of a transcendental fact. It impresses on my imagi- 
nation what my reason is compelled on other grounds to admit 


as true. It gives a practical force to what otherwise would 


remain in the barren field of speculation. It banishes once and 
for ever the dread of being caught in the meshes of some subtle 
fallacy. The Supreme Ruler of the universe becomes my Ruler, 
exercising His right of command and passing sentence as a 
judge—holy, powerful, all-seeing, retributive'—on my every 
action and my every thought. There is woven into my life not 
only a conviction, but a consciousness of an ever-present God. 
In the voice of conscience He dwells in me, speaks in me, 
upbraids me, encourages me, approves me, condemns me. It is 
the voice of my Friend, and yet my Master, of one whom I love 
and whom nevertheless I fear, of one who pleads with me, and 
yet speaks in tones of authority, of one on whom I con- 
tinually depend, and yet who rewards me for each voluntary act 
of dependence. I cannot put into words the sweet persuasive- 
ness of that Divine voice. I cannot, and do not, urge it against 
those who hear it not. Yet, after all, hear it they must, in spite 
of themselves, and hearing it I do not believe that they can ever 
shake off entirely the half-stifled conviction, the secret dread, 
that its accents are the echo, not of the accumulated experiences 
of mankind, or the natural desire for what tends to their advan- 
tage, but of a Personal Being whom, at least in early youth, 
they recognized and feared, even though now they may have 
managed to ignore Him and to persuade themselves that if He 
exists at all, He is beyond the ken of mortal men.” 

“T have often heard atheists and agnostics confess that they 
never could quite emancipate themselves from the superstition 
of their childhood. And I am not ashamed to confess, my dear 
Saville, that when my words have been the loudest, my heart 
has often been of the faintes and there has echoed within me a 
sort of self-reproachful remonstrance which I could not account 
for, and would fain have been rid of.” 

“T am glad to hear it, for it shows that the grace of God was 
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at work in you, in spite of all your rebellion. But I want you 
now to be clear about the employment by the Catholic Theist 
of this argument from conscience. First he establishes his 
position logically from acknowledged principles of reason, and 
then he appeals to the voice within us as admitting of a far 
more satisfactory explanation on the principles he has laid 
down and the conclusions he has arrived at, than on any other 
a posteriort hypothesis of inherited tendencies and accumulated 
experiences.” 

“Yes, that is all fair enough; and I suppose he first proves 
his point by the argument from causation that you explained to 
me a few days since.” 

“Yes, that is the staple proof. There are several others, or 
rather several ways of putting the same argument. But they all 
come back in the last resort to very slight modifications of the 
argument from causation.” 

“Can you give me an instance of the sort of argument you 
mean?” 

“Oh, yes; there is the argument from the contingent and 
the necessary, as it is called, which may be stated thus: Every- 
thing around us is transitory and contingent, that is to say, we 
are compelled to admit the possibility of its never having 
existed at all, and can place ourselves mentally at a time when 
it had not yet come into being.” 

“But what if the world is eternal ?” 

“Even if it is, that does not make any difference. I am 
merely speaking of what we can conceive as fosszble.” 

“Well, what then ?” 

“Why, if this is the case, we can conceive an universal 
vacuum, a primeval blank, and I should like to know how out 
of its barren womb anything real or possible could ever have 
proceeded, unless side by side with it there existed a First 
Cause, an Eternal, necessary Being. If you can think all things 
out of existence, how could your supposition provide for their 
being reinstated ?” 

“That is quite true, unless you believe the world to have 
existed from all eternity. That seems to me to meet the 
difficulty.” 

“Yes, and for this reason I say that the argument really 
falls back on the argument from causation, which proves that 
the necessary Being existing from all eternity must have con- 
tained all the varied perfections of existing things, including 
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Personality, Intelligence, Free Will, and, beside them all, one 
other perfection which differentiates the First Cause from all 
other causes, and renders the hypothesis that the world itseif is 
the First Cause an irrational and self-contradictory one.” 

“What perfection do you mean ?” 

“T mean the perfection which is implied in the very name 
of First Cause, viz., independence in Its actions, independence 
in Its relations to things outside of Itself, independence in Its 
very existence, so that It and It alone is the source and origin 
of Its own being. It is in this attribute of self-existence that 
all the other attributes of the First Cause are rooted. It is 
because God, the Cause of all, is Himself uncaused, and has 
from Himself, and Himself alone, His own being, that He is 
the Eternal, Immutable, Omnipotent, Omniscient, Infinite God.” 

“Yes, all this seems reasonable enough. But do you rely 
for your proof simply on the argument from Causation under its 
various modifications ?” 

“Certainly not on it alone, though it seems to me the 
simplest and most satisfactory line of proof. But it has plenty 
of friends ready to come in and confirm its conclusions 
on very different grounds. The argument from design 
steps into the witness-box and bears testimony to the 
traces of a directing intelligence which lie scattered every- 
where throughout the universe; and the argument from 
conscience recognizes in this necessary Being, in whom all 
perfections are summed up, the Author of that voice which 
speaks in such unmistakeable tones of approval or condemna- 
tion when the moral law is observed, or is violated. Then, 
moreover, there is another argument which I have not as yet 
even mentioned.” 

“What is that ?” 

“The argument from the general consent of mankind. Go 
where you will: north, south, east, or west—to nations the most 
civilized or the most barbarous—to the fair-haired Teuton or 
the swarthy Ethiopian—to the most energetic or the most 
apathetic—to those whose intellectual activity has weighed and 
sifted on strict philosophic principles every article of belief, or 
those who seem barely to overstep the line which separates 
rational men from the beasts of the field—go to the frozen 
regions of the north or the wild luxuriance of the tropics—and 
everywhere you will find a firmly rooted belief in a Supreme 
Personal Being, the Author of the Universe, to whom man is 
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responsible, and who wiil reward virtue and punish ill-doing. 
The belief may be a vague one, it may be overlaid with hideous 
superstitions, it may have degenerated into false notions of a 
Deity, so fantastically perverted that those who hold them are 
rather devil worshippers than adorers of the true God. But, 
neverthele§s, there it remains, and whatever the caricature which 
has nie, place of the reality, the very caricature bears 
witness to the universal instinct of mankind that there is outside 
of this tangible, sensible, material world, a world in which there 
reigns supreme an Invisible Being, all-powerful to save and to 
destroy, whom to serve is to fulfil the end of our existence, and 
whom to obey is the only road to peace and prosperity.” 

“ But is there evidence of such an universal belief? Do not 
scientific travellers tell us that there are islands in the Malay 
Archipelago and the South Seas whose inhabitants show no 
sign of any belief in a God?” 

“Even if this is so, it does not interfere with my argument. 
I said that it was a general, not an universal belief. It may be 
that there are tribes so utterly degraded and given over to vice 
and ignorance, that those who belong to them for the most part 
have lost before manhood or womanhood arrives their perception 
of things Divine. They do but reproduce the type described by 
St. Paul,* and which was common enough in ancient Rome. 
They do not like to have God in their knowledge, and so God 
gives them over to a reprobate mind. They disobey the voice 
within them, and cease to hear its warnings. They become 
unable to rise from the visible to the invisible, from the creature 
to the Creator, and sink down into that unhappy ignorance of 
God in which they are not alone in the present day. But these 
are but the exception that proves the rule, and even they have 
each and all deliberately shut their eyes to the light which 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world.” 

“This might account for many instances, or for most, but I 
do not see how it accounts for the total absence of any idea of 
God, however vague, in the minds of a whole tribe of savages.” 

“T do not believe that there is any tribe thus destitute of all 
knowledge of God, and those who have made the most intelli- 
gent and thorough investigations confirm what I say. It is not 
the chance visitor touching at a savage island whose testimony 
we should accept. I do not think the evidence of any one is of 
value unless he has spent months or years among those whose 
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beliefs he professes to fathom. What opportunity has a mere 
passing traveller of arriving at the mind of a savage? Some- 
times he speaks through an interpreter, and sometimes he relies 
on his own imperfect knowledge of the language—partly by 
words and partly by signs he makes his rather unintelligible 
inquiries. It is ten to one that his interlocutors are either 
frightened out of their wits, or anxious to propitiate the stranger, 
or more anxious still to be rid of him somehow. He asks his 
question, and the natives not having the faintest idea of what he 
means, shake their heads in evidence of their perplexity, and 
the scientific traveller comes away and triumphantly reports 
that his personal inquiries made with the greatest care in various 
parts of the Pacific have convinced him that there are numerous 
tribes absolutely ignorant of any idea of a God. Who can 
refute him? He is a distinguished man, and his words, deser- 
vedly of weight in scientific questions, unfortunately carry 
weight in matter where his knowledge is anything but scientific. 
He publishes the pre-conceived hypothesis which he has carried 
with him to the savages and brought home again, as now an 
undoubted fact, and we hear your friend who professes to have 
examined Theism candidly declaring that ‘the argument from 
the general consent of mankind is so clearly fallacious, both as 
to facts and principles, that it is quite unnecessary to notice it.” 

“You have not shown that it is not fallacious in principle. You 
know that the sceptics attack it, even allowing the universality 
of the belief, on the ground that it does not follow that because 
the great mass of men are led by certain plausible arguments 
and surface analogies to hold a certain belief, that it is therefore 
true, any more than the once universal belief that the world was 
flat and was the centre of the universe. Exact thought they 
allege is gradually upsetting the hypothesis of a Personal God, 


just as it upset the Ptolemaic system.” 


“TI told you,” said Saville, “that I do not rely on the argu- 
ment from universal consent as a means of refuting the agnostic, 
but nevertheless the objection to it abounds with fallacies. The 
Ptolemaic system was at once relinquished by all men of intelli- 
gence as soon as certain facts inconsistent with it were estab- 
lished, whereas Theism is the prevailing belief among the great 
mass of educated men, philosophers, men of science, ‘thinkers,’ 
{to use a cant word which I abhor). As knowledge increases it 
becomes more firmly rooted, and men of the greatest genius 
find in their daily experience fresh proofs of a fact which they 
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could no more deny or doubt than they can deny or doubt their 
own existence. 

“Yes, this certainly tells in its favour; but to those who 
think little of authority, and assert that the ‘thinker’ should 
think out for himself his every opinion, and accept none un- 
challenged, however great the genius of its supporters, the 
belief of distinguished men carries no great weight. Mill, after 
giving a list of distinguished men who were all Theists, adds: 
‘To a thinker, the argument from other people’s opinions has 
little weight. It is but second-hand evidence, and merely 
admonishes us to look out for and weigh the reasons on which 
this conviction of mankind or wise men was founded.’”® 

“There is some truth in this. Mill seems to me to be in the 
right here. For to a non-Catholic I do not see why the con- 
sensus of eminent men, or even of all the world, should be 
absolutely conclusive. It is true that Aristotle tells us that the 
agreement of all on any point is taken as a proof of its truth, 
but he does not give it as his own opinion. I said to a non- 
Catholic, because to a Catholic the universal consent of the 
faithful, on a point of faith or morals, is a sufficient evidence of 
its truth.” 

“T did not know that,” said Cholmeley. “Now I understand 
better why you call this argument from universal consent con- 
clusive, rather than convincing. You mean that to one who has 
a true conception of authority it will be by itself sufficient, but 
that an outsider is quite justified in rejecting it.” 

“TI should scarcely say that,” was Saville’s answer, “for there 
is an element in the matter that good Mr. Mill does not take 
into account. He does not inform us of a further consideration 
which gives to the opinions of these eminent men who are 
upholders of Theism a paramount weight and authority, and 
which some non-believers confess with mournful sincerity. It is 
not so much the preponderance of zx¢e//ectual men on the side of 
belief that is decisive in its favour, as the preponderance of 
virtuous men. The sceptic is compelled to allow that all the 
heroes of humanity are against him—all those who have the 
truest claim to the admiration of mankind for their lofty deeds 
and pure lives and self-sacrificing devotion, are without a single 
exception Theists. On the other hand, among agnostics and 
atheists, you may find many men of ability, but none of whom 
you can say that their generous, self-denying, noble life, was the 
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admiration of their contemporaries, and will live after them in 
the grateful memory of their country and their friends. Take 
the names which rise to our lips: Tom Paine, Voltaire, Comte, 
Renan, Bradlaugh. What a list! What a contrast to the 
friends of God! I do not say that their lives were always openly 
flagitious, or that they were destitute of many natural virtues and 
good qualities. But if he cannot be wrong whose life is in the 
right, if there is any connection between a virtuous and unselfish 
life on the one hand, and the attainment of truth on religious 
matters on the other, if he who obeys the moral law receives 
light denied to him who breaks it, it is impossible to deny that 
scepticism, in virtue of its close alliance with a low morality and 
a sordid selfishness, is relegated to the region of darkness, where 
shadows are mistaken for substances and falsehood is undis- 
tinguishable from truth.” 

“Yes, indeed it is so, and to be frank with you, I have 
always found that offences against the moral law, and a desire 
to be free from its restraint, made me inclined to search out 
arguments favourable to unbelief. What you said at the 
beginning of our discussion was perfectly true. I was always 
conscious, or half-conscious, when I was boldly attacking God, 
that my attack derived its force from my desire to be rid of 
His most inconvenient demand on my obedience. Sometimes 
it was the moral law that I should have liked to see abolished, 
sometimes it was the sense of dependence on an external 
authority that I desired to be rid of, lust or pride, always one 
or the other. I would not curb my passions, and I was 
unwilling to own that I had a Master over me.” 

Saville could not refrain a smile. “ Habemus confitentem 
reum. I knew all this well enough, at least I guessed it, 
long ago. Thank God that you acknowledge it now. Do 
you know, Cholmeley,” he added, seriously, “that I think 
there are some people whom God seems determined to save 
in spite of themselves, and it seems to me that you are one 
of them. Such men don’t seem able to go wrong in the end, 
however hard they try. They may go utterly astray for years, 
morally and intellectually; they may even have professed 
themselves sceptics, and sometimes actually joinedin a propa- 
gandism of iniquity. But somehow God is too strong for them 
in the end. All their lives through their conscience will not let 
them alone. It pulls at them, and pulls so hard that they must 
perforce give way sooner or later. God arranges events so as 
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to drag them back whether they will it or no. They play a 
perilous game, and if they do overstep the line, and try His 
mercy too far, God help them! But nevertheless, it is wonderful 
what He will put up with from those who are the special objects 
of His love.” 

“Perhaps you are right there,” answered Cholmeley. “Some- 
thing has always been pulling at me. I was never perfectly 
comfortable even where I believed that my arguments had 
some weight in them. I was honest in a sense. I did not 
see my way out of the reasons I adduced. But there was 
always a note of dissonance—something jarred on me in Mill 
and Bain and Herbert Spencer and Huxley. Just as in Catholic 
doctrines I found an indescribable harmony, even though I 
did not believe them, so in the infidel tenets I recognized a 
prevailing element of discord, or, if I may change my metaphor, 
in the one case it was like stroking gently the smooth fur of 
a cat, and the other like rubbing her roughly the wrong way. 
I must say this for myself, that I do not think I should ever 
have got off the line as I have if I had been brought up a 
Catholic, instead of having to identify orthodoxy of belief 
with a lot of contradictory nonsense I could not accept. I was 
drawn towards Catholic beliefs from the first, and if I had been 
as faithful to my conscience as you were in early life I dare say 
I should have followed your example long ago. When I asked 
you down here it was not merely for the pleasure of your 
company as an old friend, but because something seemed to 
tell me that you had a message for me to which I should do 
well to listen. And please God I z// listen.” 

Saville’s eyes filled with tears. “My dear Cholmeley,” he 
said, “ you cannot think what a happiness it is to me to hear you 
speak thus. I do not want you to be in a hurry, but quietly to 
think over this fundamental question that we have been talking 
over. And now I do not hesitate to add what I said before 
with some misgiving: Pray God with all your heart that you 
may not strain His mercy too far.” 

“T hope not,” said Cholmeley. “But I want to ask you 
one thing more. I want you to put the arguments for the 
existence of God in what you consider their natural order.” 

“JT do not think there is any natural order. It varies with 
different individuals. But to my mind the first notion that 
presents itself is one of dependence. I cannot help recognizing 
in myself that at some time or other I did not exist, and that 
VOL. XL. Ww 
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I somehow came into being. This suggests the idea of causation, 
and leads me up to a First Cause, on whom I ultimately 
depend for my being. Looking around I find that all else 
seems to share this dependence. Eeverything is the effect 
of some cause, and this cause again of some other cause, 
and so on till we come at last to a First Cause on whom 
all else depend. Then comes the further question: What 
sort of a Being is this First Cause? If from Him comes all 
that is good and beautiful, if all perfections are derived from 
«Him, He must sum up in Himself all possible perfection. Then 
again I look around me, and I recognize the beauty and order 
of the external world, and I admire in it a faint reflection of 
His Divine beauty, and the various excellencies of created 
things helps me to realize the uncreated perfections of the 
First Cause to whom they owe their origin. They lead me 
up to Him. They are the rays pouring forth from the sun, 
the drops of water testifying to the glories of the boundless 
ocean of His love. Next I look within, and listen, and there I 
hear a voice which speaks to me with an authority that I cannot 
gainsay, and from which I am unable to escape, reproaching me 
when I transgress its precepts, and approving when I obey. 
It has all the characteristics of a Personal Voice. Sceptics may 
invent far-fetched explanations of it, but still the conviction 
remains that it is the Voice of One who is my rightful Lord 
and Master, to whom I owe absolute and entire allegiance, 
and who will reward or punish me according as I listen to it 
or not. Then once more I look around me, and the transitory 
character of all around me, and of my very self, impresses itself 
on my reflective mind. All this universe around me, whether it 
be eternal or not, at least might never have existed. In that 
case was there nothing but a blank vacuum? If so, how could 
the existing universe have sprung out of its empty nothingness ? 
And thus it comes home to me that this First Cause, this Being 
of absolute perfection, this Supreme Ruler of the universe, this 
Lord and Master of mankind, must have existed before them 
all; that He shares not their transitory or contingent character, 
but must be a necessary Being, who existed from all eternity, 
and from His very nature must exist to all eternity unchanged 
and unchangeable. Last of all I compare notes with other 
men. Almost all share the conviction at which I arrived. Some 
few do not. I weigh the claims of the advocates and the 


opponents of Theism. On the one side I find the great mass 


















































A Dialogue. 


of mankind; on the other an insignificant minority. I go 
further and examine into the moral character and general tone 
of those who lead the van of the opposing camps. On the one 
side I find the heroes of humanity, those who live a life of self- 
sacrifice, who are the enthusiasts of virtue, and who are ready to 
lay down life itself for the sake of that God whose existence is 
to them as certain, more certain, than their own. On the other 
I find a villainous and abominable crew. I find among them 
all the filthy things that shun the light—selfishness, lust, greed 
of gold, petty meanness, every kind of vice. The most respectable 
of them are but a handful of self-sufficient theorists, full 
of pride and vainglory, while the rank and file are corrupt 
beyond description. Joyfully then I cast in my lot with 
the friends of God; joyfully I recognize my dependence on 
Him; joyfully I listen to the accents of that soft whisper 
which is the voice of my Father and Friend; joyfully I 
admire in Him a perfection which sums up all the perfections 
of created things; joyfully I contemplate His attributes and 
try to realize in my poor feeble fashion how He is the First 
Cause, Himself uncaused, the Creator and Lord of all, Himself 
uncreated and Supreme, the Friend and Father and Lover of 
us His children,—though He in His self-contained felicity has 
no need of our friendship and derives no benefit from our love,— 
the Infinite, Incomprehensible, Omnipotent God. I do not think 
I could live if I did not believe in God and love Him. Truly 
indeed does your candid friend say that with the negation of 
God the universal has lost its soul of loveliness. What would 
the world be without God but a miserable blank of hopeless 
despair ?” 

Cholmeley was silent, and for a long time made no reply. 
At last he said, “ Saville, you were always the best friend I 
had in the world. I think to-day you have established our 
friendship on a firmer basis than it ever had before.” 

R. 


Bs GC. 




















The Physical Characteristics of the Irish 
People. 
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Dr. ROEMER, the German naturalist, calls Ireland “the land of 
the giant stag and giant causeway ;”! he might have added “ of 
the giant dog,”? and even “of the giant man.”* This 
notion has been fostered by writers, such as Stanihurst and 
Dr. Lombard, both gentlemen of the Pale;* and by Lord 
Hutchinson’ in the House of Lords, and O’Connell at the 
hustings, both of whom pronounced their countrymen to be “the 
finest peasantry in the world.” The idea has been countenanced 
even by Dean Swift, who says: “I have seen the grossest sup- 
positions passed upon the English, such as, that the wild Irish 
were taken in toils, but in some time they would grow so tame 
as to eat out of your hand, ... and upon the arrival of an 
Irishman in a country town, I have known crowds coming 
about him wondering to see him look so much better than them- 
selves.”® 

On the other hand, the cartoonists of Pwxch, who, if true to the 
instincts of art, would shrink from creating and perpetuating a 
falsehood, invariably represent the Irishman as “ of a low savage 
type;”’ and men of science tell us that generations of half- 
starved’ or under-fed men, as the Irish are, must be undersized, 


VN. Jahrbuch, f. Min, und Palxon. 1877. 

2 The wolf dog ‘‘ bigger of limb than a colt ” (Campion). 

’ * Populus magnus est sicut gigantes ” (Camden’s Aritannia, p. 789). A large 
proportion of giants, it will be observed, are Irish, the climate being humid like that 
of Patagonia (Zuglish Cyclop. ed. Bradbury, article ‘‘ Giant,” col. 1137). 

4 Stanihurst’s Descrtption of Lreland. Lombard’s Report to the Holy See in 


1600, p. 54 of his Commentarius de Regno Hiberni«, ed. by Cardinal Moran. 





® He succeeded Abercrombie, and drove the French out of Egypt. 

6 Works, vol. vii. p. 135. 

7 So say Mr. A. Becket and Mr. Burnand in the Fortnightly Review, July, 1886. 
On November 7, 1886, the correspondent of the Jowrnal des Débats, writes that ‘he 
had not yet met in Ireland the Irishman of the English illustrated papers.” 

8 “The traveller is haunted by the face of popular starvation” (Thackeray’s 
Sketches in Ireland, vol. i. p. 146). 
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and deteriorate and sink to the level of the lowest tribes of 
Australia.’ 

In order to estimate the value of these teachings of the men 
of science and art, and the truth of the high-pitched panegyrics 
of Irish orators and writers, it is not necessary to ransack the 
old cemeteries for bones and skulls, or to measure the living 
specimens according to the methods of Topinard and Wirchow. 
We can get light enough from a bright cloud of English eye- 
witnesses—military, literary, and scientific—all of them im- 
partial, many of them eminent, and some immortal. All have 
written hard things about the Irishman under his moral, social, 
and political aspect ; but with regard to his form, colour, size, 
and strength, their British ideas, arising from personal and 
immediate perception, far from being in conflict, are quite in 
harmony with the Irish national conceit. On this point the 
wealth, the worth and cumulative force of their evidence must 
win the assent of their admiring countrymen. 

Let us first hear the testimony of these warriors, who saw 
the “Irish enemye” face to face on many a battlefield, and, in 
their victorious career through the land, had every opportunity 
of observing the physique of the people. Of these men gener- 
ally the poet Spenser’ writes: “I have heard some great 
warriors say, that, in all the services which they had seen abroad 
in foreign countries, they never saw a more comely man than 
the Irishman, nor that cometh on more bravely to his charge.” 
But I will corroborate this statement by the evidence of such 
men as Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir George Carew, Sir John Pelham, 
the Earl of Essex, as well as of minor military worthies. 

The Earl of Essex" wrote to Elizabeth in the year 1599: 
“The people in general have able bodies by nature, and have 
gotten by custom ready use of arms . . in their pride they value 
no man but themselves . . they are so many and so framed to 
be soldiers, that the war, of force, will be great and costly, and 
long. Their common soldiers are too hard for our new men, 
They have, though I do unwillingly confess it, better bodies, and 
perfecter use of their arms than those men whom your Majesty 
sends over. This is the hand of him who will live your dearest, 
and will die your Majesty’s faithfullest servant,—Essex.” 


® L’Irlandais ‘‘qui a subi l’influence de la faim et de l’ignorance rappelle les 
peuplades les plus inférieures de l’Australie” (De Quatrefages’ L’umité de 7 Espice 
Humaine, p. 227, Ed. 1861). 

10 View of the State of Ireland, p. 116, ed. 1809. 

11 Fynes Moryson’s /¢/nerary, part ii. p. 36. 
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Carew, Lord President of Munster and Earl of Totnes, says :™ 
“The Irish have the same bodies they ever had, and therein 
they had and have the advantage of us. From their infancies 
they have been and are exercised in the use of arms. That they 
are better soldiers than heretofore their continual employment 
in the wars abroad assures us; and they do conceive that their 
men are better than ours.” 

According to Sir Walter Raleigh,” “The Irish in the last 
war have been victorious with an equal or even with an inferior 
force. The reason is, that, in place of darts, as of old, they are 
now furnished with as good pikes and muskets as England hath.” 
Sir John Pelham™ states: “ Touching the comparison between 
the soldier of Berwick and the soldier of Ireland, alleging him 
of Berwick to serve in great toil, if I have any judgment, all the 
soldiers in Christendom must give place in that to the soldier of 
Ireland; and so much difference there is, if Captain Cace, 
Pikeman, and Walker may be judges, as between an alderman 
of London and a soldier of Berwick.” 

Barnaby Rich, who had served against them for forty years, 
writes: “I can take no exceptions to their ability of body. To 
speak the truth of the Irish, I say they are beholding to nature, 
that hath framed them comely personages, of good proportion 
and very well limbed. And to speak truly, the English, Scottish, 
and Irish are easily to be discerned from all the nations of the 
world besides, as well by the excellency of their complexions as 
by the rest of their lineaments, from the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot. And although in the remote places the 
uncivil sort so disfigure themselves with their glybs, their 
trowes, and their misshapen attire, yet they appear to every 
man’s eye to be of good proportion, of comely stature, and of 
able body.” 

Sir William St. Leger, “Sergeant-Major-General of the 
Army,” having reviewed at Carrickfergus nine thousand recruits, 
of whom eight thousand were Irish Catholics, “saw such willing- 
ness and aptness in them to learn their exercises, and that 
mettle and gallant appearance which would recommend them to 
be chosen for a service where a crown lay at stake, made no 
scruple to pronounce that, considering how newly they had been 


12 Calendar of Carew Papers, an. 1614, p. 306. 

3 Miscellaneous Works, vol. iii. p. 304. 

14 Letter to the English Privy Council from Clonmel, February, 1580. 
15 Description of Ireland, Ed. London, 1610. 
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raised, no Prince in the Christian world had, for their number, a 
better and more orderly body of men in his service.” 

I will conclude this military evidence by comments of 
Macaulay” on some disparaging statements made by French 
officers in the service of James the Second. He says: “The 
(Irish) army which Tyrconnel had formed was, in proportion to 
the population from which it was taken, the largest that Europe 
had ever seen. It was the fashion both in England and on the 
Continent to ascribe these defeats and disgraces to the pusil- 
lanimity of the Irish race. That this was a great error is 
sufficiently proved by the history of every war which has been 
carried on in any part of Christendom during five generations. 
The raw material out of which a good army may be formed 
existed in great abundance among the Irish. Avaux informed 
his Government that they were a remarkably handsome,’ tall, 
and well-made race; that they were personally brave. After 
extolling their strength and spirit, he proceeded to explain why 
it was that, with all their strength and spirit, they were con- 
stantly beaten. ‘It was vain,’ he said, ‘to imagine that bodily 
prowess, animal courage, or patriotic enthusiasm would, in the 
day of battle, supply the place of discipline. . . . But the horse 
were, with some exceptions, excellent. Some regiments had 
been raised and disciplined equal to any that he had ever seen. 
One of Lauzun’s officers was so unjust as to represent the 
people of Ireland, not merely as ignorant and idle, which they 
were, but as hopelessly stupid and unfeeling which they were 
not. They were insensible to praise or blame, to promises and 
threats. And yet it was a pity of them: for they were physi- 
cally the finest race of men in the world.’”” 

The inefficiency of the Irish was, in that age, commonly 
imputed, both by their enemies and by their allies, to natural 
poltroonery. How little ground there was for such an impu- 
tation has since been signally proved by many brave achieve- 
ments in every part of the globe. It ought, indeed, even in the 
seventeenth century, to have occurred to reasonable men, that 


16 Carte, quoted in A/acaria Excidium, p. 335, Ed. 1850. 

7 History of England, vol. iii. pp. 417, 586, 623. 

38 **Les plus beaux hommes qu’on puisse voir. II n’y ena presque point au dessous 
de cinq pieds cing a six pouces (frangais). Ils sont trés-bien faits. Jamais troupes 
n’ont marché comme celles-ci” (Avaux). 

9 Desgrigny to Louvois, May 27, 1690, quoted by Macaulay, who gives such 
French passages as, ‘‘ Les menaces ne les étonnent point. Ce sont les gens du monde 


les mieux faits.” 
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a race which furnished some of the best horse soldiers in the 
world, would certainly, with judicious training, furnish good foot 
soldiers. But the Irish foot soldiers had not merely not been 
well trained, but had been elaborately ill trained.” 

Such is the evidence of military men, which I could easily 
confirm by quotations from distinguished soldiers of more recent 
times. In the second line I will produce the testimonies of 
literary men, travellers, and others, and I will arrange them 
more or less in the order of time. According to Gerald of 
Wales, the companion of the first Anglo-Norman invaders : 
“ All animals of Ireland were smaller than those of other lands, 
man alone retaining all his majesty. Nature alone has moulded 
the Irish; and as if to show what she can do, has given them 
countenances of most exquisite colour, and bodies of great 
beauty, symmetry, height, and strength.”** On these state- 
ments of Gerald Barry, Sharon Turner™’ writes as follows: 
“ According to Giraldus, the Irish did not nurse their children 
elaborately, as was then usual elsewhere ; but they left them 
to nature. The Irish may be proud of the remark, though 
meant to be censorious, for their custom was wiser than 
the art they neglected. They did not adapt them (their 
children) to cradles, nor swathe them in bands, nor cherish 
their tender limbs in baths, nor compose them by art. Their 
midwives did not erect their noses, nor depress their faces, 
nor pull out their legs; but they left nature to fashion the 
limbs as she pleased.” This of course was very barbarous ; 
but the consequence was, says Turner, that the Irish were 
remarkable for tall and handsome bodies, and pleasing coun- 
tenances. 

Sir John Froissart,” in the fourteenth century, reported the 
following remarks, which he heard from an English squire, 
Henry Castide: “ No man-at-arms, be he never so well mounted, 
can overtake the Irish, so light of foot are they. Sometimes 
they leap from the ground behind a horseman and embrace 
him so tightly that he can in no way get rid of them. They 
are a very hardy race, of great subtlety and of various tempers. 
It chanced in their pursuit my horse ran away with me into 


20 Macaulay (see note, 19 swfra). 

21 ‘*Pulcherrimis et proceris corporibus, congruis et coloratissimis vultibus ” 
(Cambrensis, Zofographia, D. 1. c. 243 D. 3. ¢. 10). 

22 Turner’s Hist. of England, 3rd Ed., vol. iv. p, 282. 

°3 Chronicles, Routledge’s Edition, p. 429. 
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the midst of the enemy, one of the Irish bya great feat of 
agility, leaped on the back of my horse and held me tight with 
both his arms, but did me no harm; for more than two hours 
he pressed my horse forward. His name was Bryan Costeret, 
and a very handsome man he was.” An old writer, quoted by 
Camden,” says the Irish are a gigantic race, of powerful frame 
and brave men of war. Albert Diirer, “the Homer of Painting,” 
has left us a sketch on which is written: “Here go the war- 
men of Ireland beyond England, here go the poor men of 
Ireland, 1521 A.D.” The original is at Vienna, and a photo- 
graph of it is in the British Museum. The “war-men” 
and “poor men,” as seen and drawn by Diirer, are very like 
what you would see all through Ireland, and very unlike the 
creation of the cartoonists of Paxch—all are men of fine physical 
appearance. From the great painter turning to a great poet, 
we read in Spenser:* “I have heard some great warriors say 
that, in all the services which they had seen abroad in foreign 
countries, they never saw a more comely man than the Irishman, 
nor that cometh on more bravely in his charge: neither is his 
manner of mounting unseemly, though he lack stirrups, but 
more ready than with stirrups; for in his getting up his horse 
is still going, whereby he gaineth way. Sure they are very 
valiant and hardy, for the most part great endurers of cold, 
labours, hunger, and all hardness, very active and strong of 
hand, very swift of foot, very vigilant and circumspect in their 
enterprises, very present in perils, very great scorners of death. 
Eudoxius: Truly, by this that you say, it seems the Irishman is 
a very brave soldier. /rencus: Yea, surely, even in that rude 
service he beareth himself very courageously. But when he 
cometh to experience of service abroad, and is put to a piece 
or a pike, he maketh as worthy a soldier as any nation he 
meeteth with.” 

Another poet, Sir Walter Scott, writes from Ireland to 
Johanna Bailie: “In spite of all the disadvantages which have 
hitherto retarded her progress, Ireland yet will be the queen of 
the trefoil of kingdoms. I never saw a finer country, or to speak 
my mind, a finer people.” Another child of song, who was also 
an Elizabethan statesman, writes: “During the time of my 
service, I have visited all the provinces of that kingdom (Ireland) 
in sundry journeys and circuits, wherein I have observed the 

4 Britannia, p. 789. °° View of the State of Ireland, Ed. 1809, p. 116. 
76 Oct. 1825, Lockhart’s Memoirs of Sir W. Scott. 
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bodies and minds of the people endued with extraordinary 
abilities of nature.”’*’ Another distinguished man of letters, 
and contemporary of Spenser and Davis, Father Campion, 
states, that “the Irish are not without wolves, and dogs to hunt 
them, bigger of bone and limb than a colt; their kine, as also 
their cattle, and commonly whatever else the country engen- 
dereth, except man, is much less in quantity than ours of England. 
Clear men they are of skin and hue. The women are well 
favoured, clear-coloured, fair-handed, big, and large, suffered 
from their infancy to grow at will, nothing curious of their 


19 98 


feature and proportion of body. It is well to remember that 
Father Campion wrote these words in Ireland, and that he 
reflects the Anglo-Irish ideas of the Pale. 

Other writers and travellers, who have not the same weight, 
perhaps, as the foregoing, state that: “The Irish are good and 
hardy men cf war, who will adventure themselves greatly on 
their enemies secing time to do it, good watchers by night, and as 
good soldiers by night as others by day; their sons learn to be 
men of war from the age of sixteen, and be continually practised 
in the toils thereof.’* They are in body strong, very active, 
of high, daring spirit, of energetic and martial temper, prodigal 
of life and capable of enduring labour, hunger, and cold.*° “In 
swiftness they equal and sometimes surpass horses ;*! they were 
quick-witted and of good constitution of body ;** of complexion 
they are clear and well-favoured, both men and women, of tall 
and corpulent bodies; they are warlike, witty, remarkable 
for the just proportion of their limbs, for the suppleness of their 
flesh and muscles, and for their incredible agility, all living 
things, except man and those hunting dogs which we call grey- 
hounds, are smaller than in England ;** the men and greyhounds 
are of great stature;* the men are, for the most part, of large 
proportion of body and clear complexion.* 


*? Davis, //istorical Tracts, Ed. 1787, p. 2. 

*8 Campion’s List. of Zreland, Ed. 1809, p. 24. 

*’ Nowell, Dean of Lichfield, Description of the Power of Irishmen, MS. British 
Museum, of circ. 1570. 

30 John Good in Camden's Britannia, p. 789, he lived in Ireland about 1566. 

‘1 A Spaniard’s Report to the Holy See in 1581, see Cardinal Moran’s 47ch- 
bishops of Dublin, p. 91. 

82 Payne, as an English undertaker, so describes them in 1589 in Briefe Description 
of Ireland, Ed. by the R. I. Academy. 

83 Dymmok’s 7veatise of Jreland, p. 6. We came in the suite of Essex. 

* Camden, pp. 789, 680. %° Fynes Moryson. 

36 Dyneley’s Zozs im Lreland, about 1660, Ed. by Kilkenny Archeol. Society. 
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Two companions of the Nuncio Rinuccini®” observed that the 
men of Ireland were good-looking, of extraordinary strength, 
swift runners; able to bear patiently and with alacrity any 
hardship, and were all given to arms. The women are of sur- 
passing*® height and exceeding beauty ; and with comeliness 
combine matchless modesty and piety, by which their native 
attractions are enhanced. They have large families, and their 
children are very handsome, of great stature and muscular 
strength ; the majority of them have fair or yellow hair, and 
white and ruddy complexion.” 

Sir William Petty * remarks, that in their shape, colour, 
stature, and complexion he saw nothing inferior to any other 
people, nor any enormous predominance of any humour. Accord- 
ing to Dean Swift," “the Irish were gencrally esteemed the best 
forces in the French service, and they have always behaved 
themselves as such in the late wars; their officers are of approved 
courage, great skill and experience in military affairs. The 
gentlemen of Ireland, with all the disadvantages of being exiles 
and strangers, have been able to distinguish themselves by their 
valour and conduct in so many parts of Europe, I think above 
all other nations. . . . I do assert, from several experiments I 
have made in travelling over both kingdoms, I have found the 
poor cottagers here, who could speak our language, to have a 
much better natural taste for good sense, humour and raillery, 
than ever I observed among people of the like sort in England. 

I have known crowds of English coming about an Irish- 
man in a country town, and wondering to sce him look much 
better than themselves.” 

According to Adam Smith,” “the common people in Scot- 
land, who are fed with oatmeal, are in general neither so strong 
nor so handsome as the same rank of people in England, who 
are fed with wheaten bread. They neither work so well, nor 
look so well. ... But it seems otherwise with potatoes. The 
chairmen, porters, and coalheavers in London, and those unfor- 
tunate women, who live on the streets, the strongest men and 


7 Massari’s Letter, October 19, 1645; Malascana’s Letter, November 10, 1645. 

3S «Supra miraculum excellunt decore et pulcritudine. Passano il segno in 
erendezza e bellezza.” 

89 **Capillis flavis et pelle alba et rubicouda. Biondi e di carnagione bianca e 


rossa. 


4° Political Anatomy of Ireland, ch. xii. 
1 Swift’s Works, vol. viii. p. 3533 125. Vol. xii. p. 257 
#2 Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Edit. 1806, p. 222. 
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the most beautiful women perhaps in the British dominions, are 
said to be, the greater part of them, from the lowest rank of 
people in Ireland, who are generally fed with this root. No 
food can afford a more decisive proof of its nourishing qualities, 
or of its being peculiarly suitable to the health of the human 
constitution.” 

“There are three races in Ireland,” says Arthur Young,** 
“so distinct as to strike the least attentive traveller. The 
Spanish of Kerry, of part of Cork and Limerick, are tall, thin, 
wetl-made. The food of the common Irish is potatoes and milk ; 
it is said not to be sufficiently nourishing for the support of hard 
labour ; but this opinion is very amazing in a country, many of 
whose poor people are as athletic in their form, as robust, and as 
capable of enduring labour, as any upon earth. When I see 
the people of a country, in spite of political oppression, with well- 
formed, vigorous bodies, and their cottages swarming with 
children. When I see their men athletic, and their women 
beautiful, I know not how to believe them subsisting on un- 
wholesome food. . . . I have known the Irish reapers in Hert- 
fordshire work as laboriously as any of our own men, and living 
on potatoes, which they procured from London, but drinking 
nothing but ale. Our own service both by sea and land, as 
well as that (unfortunately for us) of the principal monarchies 
of Europe, speaks their steady and determined courage. Every 
unprejudiced traveller, who visits them, will be as much pleased 
with their cheerfulness as obliged by their hospitality ; and will 
find them a brave, polite, and liberal people.” 

Dr. Arnold, in his History of Rome,* remarks, that “there 
was one point in which the difference between the Celtic race in 
ancient and modern times has been unduly exaggerated. The 
Greek and Roman writers invariably describe the Gauls as a tall 
and light-haired race in comparison with their own countrymen ; 
but it has been maintained, that there must be some confusion in 
these descriptions, between the Gauls and the Germans, inas- 
much as the Celtic nations now existing are all dark-haired. 
This statement was sent to Niebuhr by some Englishman, and 
Niebuhr, taking the fact for granted on his correspondent’s 
authority, was naturally much perplexed by it. But had he 
travelled ever so rapidly through Wales or Ireland, or had he 
cast a glance on any of those groups of Irish labourers who are 

8 Young’s Zour in Treland in 1780, ii. pp. 107, 33- Appendix, pp. 87, 114. 
4 History of Rome, Edit. 5, vol. i. p. 531. 
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constantly to be met with in summer on all the roads in 
England, he would have at once perceived, that his perplexity 
had been needless. Compared with the Italians, it would be 
certainly true, that the Celtic nations were generally both “g/t- 
haired and tall. I should not have ventured to speak so con- 
fidently, merely from my own observation ; but Dr. Pritchard, 
who has for many years turned his attention to this question, 
assures me, that he is perfectly satisfied as to the truth of the 
fact here stated ; to me it is only surprising that any one should 
have thought of disputing it.” 

According to the American, Dr. Brownson, “the race is 
remarkable for its manly and female beauty, and unmatched 
strength. This may be explained by their freedom from vice, 
and the purity of the women.”* “ The race,” says De Lasteyrie, 
“possesses every charm, grace, eloquence, beauty, and misfor- 
tune.” Another Frenchman, Count d’Avéze, observes that— 
“The women of Galway have oval faces, hooked noses, and 
blue eyes. The colour of their hair is brown, and their skin is 
singularly white. The smallness of their hands and feet rivals 
that of the ladies of Andalusia. The men have handsome and 
strongly marked features, with bright intelligent eyes. Their 
build is generally athletic and slender, and their bearing is 
noble. In dress they resemble the Castilians more closely than 
any other people I know. In the province of Connaught, in 
general, the men are handsome and well-made, their features 
are sharply cut, their look is independent and keen, their whole 
countenance indicates spirit and energy. Artists will find in 
this remote corner the purest specimens of the original race of 
the island. The appearance of the women is not less striking. 
Their large almond-shaped eyes, their hooked noses, and brown 
hair, which falls in waves over their broad shoulders, the outlines 
of their features, are quite southern and even Spanish. They 
might be easily taken for natives of the Peninsula, if the trans- 
parent whiteness of their skin did not lead us to believe them to 
be daughters of the north, like the English and Scotch. To 
conclude, the beauty of the peasant women of Connaught is one 
of the greatest surprises that a traveller in Ireland will meet 
with.” 

George Petrie, the son of Scotch parents, expresses amaze- 


45 Review of Father Thébaud’s /r7sh Race. 
46 Petrie’s Life. By Dr. Stokes, p. 44. 
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ment at Pinkerton’s assertion, that the wild Irish are, at this 
day, the veriest savages on the face of the globe. As the result 
of much inquiry and attentive observation, Petrie praises their 
primitive simplicity, ingenuous manners, singular hospitality, 
and honesty. He says they are brave, hardy, and industrious, 
enterprising, thoughtfully intelligent, innocent. “Lying and 
drinking form no part of their character. They never swear, 
have a high sense of propriety, honour, and justice. They are 
healthy, comely, and prepossessing, of fine intellect, and delicate 
sensibility.” 

From the men of war and letters let us turn to the men of 
science for more accurate information. From measurements 
made by Professor Forbes of Edinburgh on students at his 
University, and by Quetelet on Belgian students of the same 
class, we have the following tables : 


STATURE IN INCHES. STRENGTH IN POUNDS. 
Age. Irish. Scots. English. Belgians. Irish. Scots. English. Belgians. 
[Ss 607-685 <6r'r 672 389 ©6360 364 280 
19 66974 689 §=668°567°7 404 378 378 296 
20 69°38 691% 687 67°9 416 392 385 310 
2 70° 692 688 68'0 423 402 392 222 
22 Jor 692 689 681 427 410 397 330 
23. 702 69°3 689 (682 439 417 401 335 


According to Chambcrs’ Information for the People,“ this 
table places the Irishman uppermost in the scale of stature. 
The comparison seems fair as regards the parties taken, for 
if there were any peculiarity in their condition as students, it 
must have been common to all. As a comparison of national 
heights, therefore, the table perhaps exhibits conclusions pretty 
generally applicable, and we shall find it borne out by similar 
comparisons of weight and strength. 

Mr. Field,*® an eminent mechanical engineer of London, 
examined the relative powers of British and Irish /abourers to 
raise weights by a crane. He communicated his results to the 
Institute of Civil Engineers in London. He found that the 
utmost effort of a man, lifting at the rate of one foot per minute, 
ranged as follows : 

The Irish from 17,325 lbs. to 27,562 Ibs. 
The English ,, 11,505 lbs. ,, 24,255 lbs. 


The Welsh oy 255202: 1bs: 


# Vol. i. p. $3. 
48 Quoted in Sir Robert Kane’s /udustrial Resources of Ireland, 
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The Anthropometric Committee*® gives the stature of /rzs/ 
Recruzts as 5 ft. 8:04; the Scotch, 5 ft. 8:03; English, § ft. 7°71. 

The statistics of the United States Army” give the average 
stature of those examined for admission into that army as 
follows: 3,476 Scots, 67°07 inches; 30,557 Irish, 66°74; 16,196 
English, 66°58; 54,944 Germans, 66°54; 1,104 Welsh, 66:42; 
1,302 Swiss, 66°38; 3,343 French, 66°28 

Here the Scots overtop the Irish, but perhaps this might be 
accounted for by the relative numbers. Again, the Scots surpass 
the Irish in stature in Table I. of the Anthropometrical Com- 
mittee, but then the Irish were ‘almost entirely’ immigrants, 
who are of the poorest class, and could not fairly represent the 
Irish in general or the agricultural classes at home; and “the 
Committee regrets that it has not been able to obtain more than 
one return direct from Ireland.” The results, in inches, were 
Scots, 68°71; Irish, 67°90; English, 67°36; Welsh, 66°66; and 
the Irish are the lowest in weight. Only 346 Irish were 
measured, and, curiously enough, we find®® the height for 
Connaught, 68°73; Munster, 68°52; Ulster, 68-41; Leinster, 
68:21. From these returns the Committee says: “ The western 
provinces of Ireland possess a high stature similar to the Scotch 
Highlands, with which they may have a common racial origin, 
while the lower stature of the eastern provinces is probably 
traceable to the comparatively recent Scotch and English 
immigrations. The Irish returns are, however, too few to be 
relied on, until they are confirmed by more extended 
inquiries.”*! These returns, indeed, are quite misleading, for 
I have been informed by Mr. French, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, that so good a judge as Dr. O’Donovan often declared 
in his hearing, that “the finest and biggest men of Ireland are 
to be found in Wexford, and in that part of Tipperary which 
is nearest to Wexford.” He meant, I think, the people of the 
quadrilateral formed by the towns of Wexford, Waterford, 
Cashel, and Kilkenny. Dr. Beddowe,*® who agrees with 
O'Donovan, says: “The people of North and West Wexford 
and in the city of Waterford and its neighbourhood are tall and 


© Report of 1882-3, p. 17. 

See Report of the Anthropometric Committee, p. 16. 

” Report, p. 1. 

51 Report, p. 14. 

52 Races of Britain, pp. 266, 238, 142, 27 ; and vol. iii. of ALemoirs of the Anthro- 
pological Society *‘On the Bulk and Stature of the People of Great Britain,” 
pp. 569 et seq. 
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fair; the prevailing type in the county of Tipperary, though 
very often brilliantly fair, is not English, In West Cavan 
(Ulster) the people are fair, large-limbed, comely, and smooth- 
featured. 

“Scotch recruits are about equal to those of Leinster and 
Munster in stature and weight, and superior in both respects 
to the Irish, taken collectively, and they clearly exceed in girth 
of chest both English and Irish, though the Welsh may equal 
them in this point. The Welsh recruits weigh heaviest, but 
their stature is considerably lower than that of the Irish. The 
English vary very much. Some agricultural counties yield large 
men, but on the whole they do not quite equal even the Welsh 
in stature, or the Irish in weight ; and this seems to be mainly 
due to the low average of the recruits from the metropolis and 
from manufacturing districts, and to the short stature (perhaps 
a race character) prevailing in the south-eastern, or Saxon part 
of England. At Bristol, the Munster men inspected compare 
pretty favourably with those from the neighbouring districts, 
to whom they are decidedly superior in girth of chest ; and at 
Liverpool the Irish have the advantage in all three respects of 
the native Lancashire recruits. Dr. Beddowe continues: “Why 
are the people of Southern Leinster as tall or taller than the 
Munster men, and these latter so much taller than the Con- 
naughters ?” 

“Let us see what can be made of the popular solution of the 
matter—the theory that the Connaughters had degenerated 
under the influence of semi-starvation, until their kinsmen across 
the Shannon would no longer acknowledge the connection. 
This view was brought forward years ago by a writer in the 
Dublin University Magazine, and so forcible and graphic was 
the picture he drew of the dwarfish, pot-bellied, abortively- 
featured, prognathous “spectres of a people once able-bodied 
and comely, that haunted Sligo and Mayo,” that it has been 
quoted by every monogenist writer at home and abroad ever 
since. The passage zs entirely a libel on the natives of Eastern 
Sligo ; but as I never visited Mayo, I am not prepared to deny 
that it may be more applicable there. It does not apply to 
Connemara, where the people, though small, are well-built and 
well-favoured ; nor to Joyce’s and O’Flaherty’s county, near 
Galway, where they are notoriously tall. The military returns 
show that the Mayo people have the Irish colour-type in a high 
degree; the people of Irishmurry (Sligo) are a decidedly fair 
race and not uncomely.” 
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Dr. Beddowe shows here more anthropological prudence 
and caution than Dr. Hall®* and M. de Quatrefages,** who 
innocently propagated this “libel” of the Dudlin University 
Magazine.” It is, indeed, “entirely a libel,” not only “on the 
natives of Eastern Sligo,” but of all Sligo, and Mayo, and 
Leitrim, and the Barony of the Fews; for it is of the poor 
labourers of these very counties that Dr. Pritchard and Dr. Arnold 
said, that they are “generally both light-haired and tall.” I 
have accumulated overwhelming evidence of this, and of their 
fine size and symmetry, from the published books, or private 
letters to myself of military, literary, and scientific men, such as 
Colonels Cooper, Raleigh-Chichester, Wood-Martin, and Blake, 
who commands the North Mayo Battalion; Major Leech, of 
Irish Rifle Team celebrity ; Mr. Wakeman, our great archzolo- 
gist and artist; Dr. Sullivan, President of the Queen’s College, 
Cork ; of the Marquis of Sligo, the Earl of Granard, and many 
others. I may produce their testimony at another time in 
refutation of the statements made in the Dublin University 
Magazine, in which, according to Dr. Karl Vogt," “ party spirit 
speaks, painting the Irish in as gloomy colours as possible, 
and probably assuming a few broken-down beggars to be a type 
of the whole race.” 

Though this subject has been started by Dr. Beddowe, I 
will not pursue it further at present, and I conclude by saying 
with Barnaby Rich, “the Irish appear to every man’s eye to be 
of good proportion, of comely stature, and of able body,” and 
with Sir John Davis, “their bodies are endued with extra- 
ordinary abilities of nature.” In presence of the distinguished 
array of unimpeachable evidence produced in this paper, I fancy 
fair-minded Englishmen must think and feel, that the ideas 
about Irishmen, current in Great Britain, are not correct, and 
that the savage representations of the Comic Journals constitute 
a libel on Ireland, a scandal to the Empire, and a conspiracy 
against the truth. 

EDMUND HOGAN, S.J. 

33 His edition of Pickering : Introduction. 

* In Revue des Cours Scientifiques en France et a l’Etranger, and in pp. 227—8 
of Unité de l’Espice Humaine, Ed, 1861. 

55 No. xiliii. 

56 See the passage in full, spra, from Arnold’s Rome, vol. i. p. 531. 

57 Lectures on Man, Lecture xv. pp. 427—9. 
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IN the February number of THE MONTH, we asked. ourselves 
what Esoteric Buddhism, as now offered to us, realiy is ; and 
we found it to be the old Black Art in a new shape, adapted to 
these times. Therein lies the danger, cunningly concealed. 
Magic, ‘as such, though it always finds favour with some, would 
not go down just now; but the so-called Theosophy, through 
which a certain or uncertain amount of Esoteric Buddhism is 
filtering for our use, begins by denying the preternatural, and 
attributes to the adepts nothing more than a deeper scientific 
training, through which they have developed in themselves 
faculties and powers that others, under similar conditions, may 
acquire, more or less. Mr. Sinnett expresses this in both his 
books ; and the Mahatma, Koot Hoomi, writing to him, says 
the same repeatedly. A more cunning contrivance for alluring 
“ advanced thinkers” by a direct appeal to their belief in the 
unlimited capabilities of human science can hardly be con- 
ceived: nor could any one have invented a more suitable 
sleeping-draught for the general public. 

We are now being favoured by a Propaganda of Devilry, 
which, under the disguise of advanced science, is advocated by 
an Englishman who evidently believes what he says with all 
his heart. There is internal evidence of this in Mr. Sinnett’s 
books, and external evidence in the fact of his going bail for it 
(so to speak) before the public: nor have we any right to 
suppose that others, who have taken the same line, are less 
firmly persuaded than he is. It is easy to explain away any- 
thing on the hypothesis of fraud, without proof of it. Any one 
can do that. But the evidence against such an explanation of 
wonders, worked in India, within the last few years, by occult 
power, is really too strong to be put aside, unless we are 
prepared to set at nought all evidence of witnesses. 

For instance, Mr. Sinnett says: 


We had gone with her [Madame Blavatsky] to Benares for a few 
days, and were staying at a house lent to us by the Maharajah of Vizi- 
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anagram—a big, bare, comfortless abode, . . . in the central hall of 
which we were sitting one evening after dinner. Suddenly three or four 
flowers—cut roses—fell in the midst of us, just as such things sometimes 
fall in the dark at spiritual séances. But in this case there were several 
lamps and candles in the room. The phenomenon was so wholly unex- 
pected—as unexpected, I am given to understand, by Madame 
Blavatsky, sitting in an arm-chair reading at the time, as by the rest of 
us.'... It has long since become quite plain to me, that wherever 
Madame Blavatsky is, there the Brothers, wherever they may be, can 
and constantly do produce phenomena of the most overwhelming sort, 
with the production of which she herself has little or nothing to do.” . 

Madame Blavatsky can produce in the air, without the intermediation 
of any solid object whatever, the sound of a silvery bell, sometimes a 


chime or little run of three or four bells on different notes.’ ... I 
have, as I say, heard the sound in the open air, produced up in the sky 
in the stillness of the evening. . .. The bell-sounds are not mere 
sportive illustrations, . . . they serve the direct practical purpose among 
occultists of a telegraphic call-bell. . .. I have repeatedly heard 


Madame Blavatsky called in this way, when our own little party, being 
alone some evening, we have all been quietly reading. A little ting 
would suddenly sound, and Madame Blavatsky would get up and go to 
her room to attend to whatever occult business may have been the 
motive of her summons.* 


Again. There was a picnic one day near Simla, to which 
an unexpected guest came, making a seventh coxwvive when the 
cups and saucers were only six. Madame Blavatsky, being 
applied to, answered [says Mr. Sinnett], that it would be difficult 
to produce one, but that, if we liked, she would try. He goes 
on to say: 


Madame Blavatsky, as usual, held mental conversation with one of 
the Brothers, and then wandered a little about in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of where we were sitting—that is to say, within a radius of 
half a dozen to a dozen yards from our picnic cloth. I closely following, 
waiting to see what would happen. Then she marked a spot on the 
ground, and called to one of the gentlemen of the party to bring a knife 
to dig with. The place chosen was the edge of a little slope covered with 
thick weeds and grass and shrubby undergrowth. ‘The gentleman with 
the knife—let us call him X. . . . tore up these in the first place with 
some difficulty, as the roots were tough and closely interlaced. Cutting 
then into the matted roots and earth, . . . he came at last, on the edge 
of something white, which turned out . . . to be the required cup. A 
corresponding saucer was also found after a little more digging. Both 
objects were in among the roots which spread everywhere through the 


2 


1 The Occult World, p. 36. ae cy * B. 40: oP: 4). 
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ground, so that it seemed as if the roots were growing round them. 
The cup and saucer both corresponded exactly, as regards their pattern, 
with those that had been brought to the picnic, and constituted a 
seventh cup and saucer when brought back to where we were to have 
breakfast. I may as well add at once that afterwards, when we got 
home, my wife questioned our principal khitmutgar, as to how many 
cups and saucers of that particular kind we possessed. In the progress 
of years, as the set was an old set, some had been broken; but the 
man at once said that nine tea-cups were left. When collected and 
counted, that number was found to be right, without reckoning the 
excavated cup. That made ten; and as regards the pattern, it was one 
of a somewhat peculiar kind, bought a good many years previously in 
London, and which assuredly could never have been matched in Simla 
(p. 47)- 


Again. A lady [Mrs. Hume] being unexpectedly asked by 
Madame Blavatsky during dinner whether there was anything 
that she wanted to have, answered after some consideration, 
that she wanted a brooch given to her by her mother, and by 
herself to some one else who had not kept it. Mrs. Hume then 
described the brooch minutely, and drew a sketch of it. Madame 
Blavatsky thereupon took a coin off her watch-chain, wrapped 
it in two cigarette-papers, and hid it in her dress. The published 
narrative goes on to say : 


At the close of dinner, she said to Mrs. Hume that the paper in 
which the coin had been wrapped was gone. A little later, in the 
drawing-room, she said that the brooch would not be brought into the 
house, but that it must be looked for in the garden; and then as the 
party went out, accompanying her, she said that she had clairvoyantly 
seen the brooch fall into a star-shaped bed of flowers. Mr. Hume led 
the way to such a bed, in a distant part of the garden. A prolonged 
and careful search was made with lanterns, and eventually a small paper 
packet, consisting of two cigarette-papers, was found among the leaves 
by Mrs. Sinnett. This being opened on the spot, was found to contain 
a brooch exactly corresponding to the previous description, and which 
Mrs. Hume identified as that which she had originally lost. None of 
the party, except Mr. and Mrs. Hume, had ever seen or heard of the 
brooch. . . . Mrs. Hume had never spoken of it to any one since she 
parted with it, nor had she, for long, even thought of it. She herself 
stated, after it was found, that it was only when Madame asked her 
whether there was anything she would like to have, that the remem- 
brance of this brooch, the gift of her mother, flashed across her mind 
(p. 56). 


This is attested in writing and signed by nine witnesses, one 
of whom was Secretary to the Government of India. Moreover, 
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the question was quite unexpected ; and no one there, not even 
Mrs. Hume, knew what had become of the brooch. Now unless 
we assume that nine people in respectable positions conspired, 
at the evident risk of their reputation, to attest with their signa- 
tures what they knew to be false, the brooch was brought 
somehow ; and certainly it could not have been brought by any 
means natural to us. But it could be brought by the natural 
power of a fallen angel, which is preternatural to us; and when 
Mr. Sinnett says that bodies occultly brought are disintegrated, 
conveyed on currents, and then reintegrated,’ he says what is in 
accordance’ with their power of composing, and therefore of 
decomposing bodies. The discovery of where the lost brooch 
was, when asked for, is equally within the power of the fallen 
angels, because distance is no impediment to their knowledge,’ 
and they had by nature a perfect knowledge of all natural 
things,’ and this natural knowledge was not taken away nor 
diminished.® It must here be remarked that Madame Blavatsky 
when, or just before she asked Mrs. Hume whether there was 
anything she would like to have, had occultly perceived, says 
Mr. Sinnett, “that one of the Brothers was present in astral 
body,” though he was invisible to the others. “It was following 
his indications, therefore, that she acted on what followed.” 
This astral body, which Koot -Hoomi calls the astral spirit, 
and which, he says, is the faithful duplicate of the body in a 
physical and spiritual sense’ (whatever that extraordinary 
juxtaposition of words may happen to mean), can, we are told, 
be projected at will by the adepts, who apparently get through 
a great many morning calls in that way. But inasmuch as 
certain personages, whose acquaintance is much to be avoided, 
have often assumed the appearance of human beings, while the 
projection of a physical and spiritual duplicate of a body is 
not even intelligible, the style and title of the mysterious 
brooch-finder is evident. Several instances are mentioned of 
letters being occultly transmitted, usually through the inter- 
vention of Madame Blavatsky, from Mr. Sinnett and others 
to Koot Hoomi, and answers received in his recognized hand- 
writing so quickly, that by no human power could they have 
been fetched and carried. One of them, which is called “the 


5 Pp. 59, 60. § Summa, p. i. q. Cxiv. a. 4, ad 2. 
7 Jbid. p. i. q. lv. a. 2, ad 3. 8 Jbid. Cf. p. i. q. Ixxxix. a. 3. 
9 Jbid. p. i. q. Ixiv. a. 1. 10 The Occult World, p. 55. 


11 [n his letter to Mr. Sinnett, Zhe Occult World, p. 114. 
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pillow incident,” may as well be mentioned, because there is 
no way of accounting for it naturally, unless we resort to the 
unjust and unreasonable expedient of supposing that all the 
people who depose to the facts had agreed together to be 
deliberate liars. We had better have it in Mr. Sinnett’s words. 
He says: 


Accompanied by our guests we went to have lunch one day on the 
top of a neighbouring hill. The night before, I had had reason to 
think that my correspondent, Koot Hoomi, had been in what for the 
purpose of the present explanation, I may call subjective communi- 
cation. [What subjective communication means we are not tgld.| . . . 
After discussing the subject in the morning, I found on the hall-table a 
note from Koot Hoomi, in which he promised to give me something 
on the hill, which should be a token of his (astral) presence near me 
the previous night. We went to our destination, camped down on 
the top of the hill, and were engaged on our lunch, when Madame 
Blavatsky said Koot Hoomi was asking where we would like to find 
the object he was going to send me. ... It was by an absolutely 
spontaneous choice of my own that I said, after a little reflection, 
“Inside that cushion,” pointing to one against which one of the ladies 
present was leaning. . . . My wife cried out, “Oh, no! let it be inside 
mine,” or words to that effect. I said, ‘Very well, inside my Wife’s 
cushion.” . . . The particular cushion then selected had never been 
out of her possession all the morning. . . . The cushion itself was very 
firmly made of worsted-work and velvet, and had been in our possession 
for years. When the cushion was agreed to, my wife was told to put it 
under her rug, and she did this with her own hands, inside her jampau. 
It may have been there about a minute, when Madame Blavatsky 
said we could set to work to cut it open. I did this with a penknife, 
and it was a work of some time, as the cushion was very securely sewn 
all round, and very strongly. ... When one side of the cover was 
completely ripped up, we found that the feathers of the cushion were 
enclosed in a separate inner case, also sewn round all the edges. 
There was nothing to be found between the inner cushion and the outer 
case ; so we proceeded to rip up the inner cushion, and this done, my 
wife searched among the feathers. The first thing she found was a 
little three-cornered note, from Koot Hoomi, addressed to me... . 
While I was reading this note, my wife discovered, by a further search 
among the feathers the brooch referred to, one of her own . . . which 
she generally left on her dressing-table when it was not in use (pp. 75— 


77). 


Surely all this is proof enough to any candid Christian, that 
a preternatural power was at work behind the scenes, and 
therefore that the adepts who pulled the wires were nothing 
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more than advanced sorcerers. We saw as much in the 
previous article: but a further search will enable us to see it 
better. I abstain from entering fully into the details of the 
system. To examine, au grand sérieux, for instance, the 
Buddhistic dogma of successive incarnations, diversified by a 
sort of intermediate heaven “of rosy sleep,” or a temporary 
but not very unpleasant hell, prepared by no one for the 
“aristocrats of sin,’ would not serve our present purpose. 
Nor should we gain any useful information, as regards the 
object of this inquiry, by labouring to understand the races 
and the bounds of humanity, and how this world, after seven 
races have lived in it, passes into pralaya and becomes an 
empty Chryaloidal case.* There seems to be a more extensive 
pralaya when the human tide-wave, which passes onwards by 
“rushes or gushes,” » has passed through the seven planets of 
our planetary chain; and lastly, when all the other planetary 
chains have run their course, there comes “the great Cosmic 
night,” in which the whole universe in its collective enormity 
. . . passes itself into pralaya.° These pralayas are puzzling ; 
and no wonder, since the meaning of their correlative manvan- 
taras is of “infinite elasticity.”" The solar pralaya means, we 
are told, annihilation of all the planets then existing in the 
seven planetary chains: but the entities 


. rest in their lethargic sleep in space, until brought into life 
again at the new solar manvantara. The old elementals will rest till 
they are called on to become in their turn the bodies of mineral, 
vegetable, and animal entities on another and a higher chain of globes, 
on their way to become human entities, while the germinal entities of 
the lowest forms—and at that time there will remain but few of such— 
will hang in space like drops of water suddenly turned into icicles. They 
will thaw at the first hot breath of the new solar manvantara, and form 
the soul of the future globes (pp. 198, 199). 


Leaving the germinal entities to perform this remarkable 
feat of evolution, we naturally ask whether the entities will 
thaw after the great Cosmic night, or whether there is no 
awakening from it in prospect. We have no intelligible answer 
on that point. But inasmuch as Mr. Sinnett thinks it “end 
enough to satisfy any reasonable mind,’ that the planetary 
spirits live, &c., “through vistas of time which are equivalent to 

2 Esoteric Buddhism, p. 94. 13 Tbid. pp. 93, 94- 


14 Thid. p. 197. 15 Jbid. pp. 45 and 132. 
16 Jbid, p. 197. 7 Tbid, p. 197. 18 Jbid, p. 198. 
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all we can imagine of eternity,’ the big thaw is improbable, and 
it would seem that everything will end at some time or other, 
except the Androgynous element, which appears to be some- 
thing that may be regarded indifferently as space, duration, 
matter, or motion; not as something having these four attri- 
butes, but as something which zs these four things at once and 
always.” 

But enough of this. In the previous article I gave sufficient 
reasons for inferring that Esoteric Buddhism, latterly introduced 
under the name of Theosophy, instead of being what it claims 
to be, is, in plain English, the Black Art; and the evidence 
of respectable witnesses who, as we have seen, could not have 
been deceived, points clearly, against their own belief and their 
own will, to the same conclusion. Nevertheless, the question 
at issue is, as being a question at all to any one, so frightfully 
important, that I must crave the reader’s indulgence and 
examine further. There are many marks by which the nature 
of this new Gospel may be known. We can see it for instance: 

Firstly, in the significant fact that what the devil, speaking 
through a serpent, offered to Eve, the same potentate offers to 
us through Esoteric Buddhism. 

Secondly, in the fact, explicitly acknowledged by the Ma- 
hatma, Koot Hoomi, that Esoteric teaching shuns the light, 
and puts forth its doctrine to the outer world from a secret 
somewhere in Thibet, using big words to communicate nothing 
definite except the teacher’s hatred of Almighty God and of 
His Church. 

Thirdly, in the uncertain power of the occultists; which 
uncertainty accords with the known fact, that fallen angels are 
not always willing, nor always able, to use their natural powers. 

Fourthly, in the trifling and solemnly ridiculous character 
of its wonder-working, and the conspicuous absence of anything 
really beneficial to human beings whom it conditionally deifies 
in the future. 

Fifthly, in the diabolical compact by which aspirants, 
cunningly tempted to adeptship, are barred from returning. 

Lastly (or space would fail us), we can find it in the essential 
identity of Esoteric Buddhism with Spiritism, and of both with 
the Black Art; which identity is acknowledged by the Mahatma 
Koot Hoomi himself. 

In the previous article I quoted almost exclusively from 

19 Esoteric Buddhism, p. 206. *° bid. pp. 200, 201. 
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Esoteric Buddhism and The Purpose of Theosophy; but Mr. 
Sinnett’s earlier work, Ze Occult World, is more to our present 
purpose, because it gives a clearer account of occultism, as such. 
Let us proceed to examine the above mentioned marks. 

Firstly, then: The thing offered to Eve was advanced know- 
ledge, through which Adam and herself were to be “as gods,” 
on condition of their rebelling against Almighty God. Now, in 
the name of common sense, what else does this theosophical 
flourish of trumpets mean? The thing offered to us by the 
adepts, through their go-between, the Theosophical Society,” zs 
advanced knowledge, through which we may eventually “ be- 
come as gods.’* This mysterious offer of conditional know- 
ledge and conditional godship runs through the discordant 
utterances of theosophy like the drone of a bagpipe; but lest 
there should be any mistake about the knowledge, Koot Hoomi 
tells us that occultism is “the very science which leads to the 
highest goal of the highest knowledge, to the real tasting of the 
tree of life and wisdom.’* And Mr. Sinnet tells us that “ every 
man must grow his own tree of knowledge for himself.” Of 
course he must, because every soul must be saved or lost by its 
own act: but the truth is here let out. 

Secondly. That it shuns the light, is evident in the fact of 
its being occult, and in the means taken to secure secrecy. Both 
are openly acknowledged. Mrs. Sinnett, quoting from /sis 


Unveiled, says : 


Every approach to the mysteries of all these nations was guarded 
with the same jealous care, and in all the penalty of death was inflicted 
upon initiates of any degree who divulged the secrets entrusted to them 

. while with the Hindoos from whom they were all derived, the 
same rule has prevailed from time immemorial.” 


And Mr. Sinnett says : 


From time immemorial there has been a certain secret region in 
Thibet, which to this day is quite unknown to and unapproachable by 
any but initiated persons, and inaccessible to the ordinary people of the 
country as to any others, in which adepts have always congregated.” 


21 The one and only association which at present is linked by any recognized bond 
union with the brotherhood of adepts in Thibet” (Ze Occult World, p. 139). 

2 Esoteric Buddhism, p. 188. 

*% The Occult World, p. 101. 4 bid. p. 116. 

°° Furpose of Theosophy, pp. 20, 21. 

6 Esoteric Buddhism, p. 181, 182. 
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And Koot Hoomi, writing to Mr. Sinnett, says: 


Is any of you so eager for knowledge and the beneficent powers it 
confers, as to be ready to leave your world and come into ours? Then 
let him come, but he must not think to return until the seal of the 
mysteries has locked his lips even against the chances of his own weak- 
ness or indiscretion.” 


And Mr. Sinnett says : 


The door, as I have been told by one who is himself an adept, is 
always open to the right man who knocks, but the road that has to be 
travelled before the door is reached is one which none but very deter- 
mined travellers can hope to pass. It is manifestly impossible that I 
can describe its perils in any but very general terms... Never, I 
believe, in less than seven years from the time at which a candidate for 
initiation is accepted as a probationer, is he ever admitted to the very 
first of the ordeals, whatever they may- be. . . . ‘I'he trials through which 
the neophyte has to pass are no fantastic mockeries nor mimicries of 
awful peril. . . . It is inherent in the nature of the science that has to 
be explored that its revelations shall stagger the reason and try the 
most resolute courage. .. . 


Yet he adds: 


There would be nothing to prevent a gentleman in London society 
from being in full training for occult candidature without anybody about 
him being the wiser.** 


The adepts never grant a personal interview to outsiders—pot 
even to Mr. Sinnett, President of the London Lodge of the 
Theosophical Society; and, as Koot Hoomi says, unless the 
candidate for adeptship 


has reached that point in the path of occultism from which return 
is impossible by his having irrevocably pledged himself to our Associa- 
tion, we never—except in cases of utmost moment—visit him, or even 
cross the threshold of his door in visible appearance.*? 


Besides refusing to be seen by the unpledged, the adepts 
give us no intelligible explanation of their own doctrine. Mr. 
Sinnett, after telling us that “the final purpose of occult 
philosophy is to show what man was, is, and will be,’® says in 
the following page that 


Neither in /s¢s, nor in any other book on occult philosophy which 
has been or seems likely to be written yet awhile, must any one hope to 


or 


7 The Occult World, p. 73. 3 Jbid. pp. 17—19. 
bid. p. 73. 30 Jbid, p. 114. 
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obtain a cut-and-dried, straightforward and perfectly clear account of the 
mysteries of birth, death, and the future. At first, in pursuing studies 
of this kind, one is irritated at the difficulty of getting at what the 
occultists really believe as regards the future state, the nature of the 
life to come, and its general mése en scéne (p. 115). 


The Mahatma’s hatred of Almighty God and His Church is 
the one doctrine clearly expressed by them. Koot Hoomi says, 
for instance, in a letter quoted by Mr. Sinnett : 


. This is the moment to guide the recurrent impulse which 
must soon come, and which will push the age towards extreme atheism, 
or drag it back towards extreme sacerdotalism, if it is not led to the 
primitive soul-satisfying philosophy of the Aryans. He who observes 
what is going on to-day, on the one hand among the Catholics, who are 
breeding miracles as fast as the white ants do their young, on the other 
among the freethinkers, who are converting, by masses, into agnostics— 
will see the drift of things.*! 


Of course he will, if he observes intelligently ; for the age of 
compromises in religion is passing away, and the tendency is 
towards the Church of God on the one side, and the church of 
the devil on the other. Hence the howl about “ breeding 
miracles ;” but how does he reconcile the said miracles with his 
denial of miracles,** and with the fact that Catholics, not being 
occultists, cannot work wonders by occult means? In the same 
page he says: 


The chief aim [ze., that of the Theosophical Society] is to extirpate 


current superstitions and sceptism. . . . The terms, unscientific, im- 
possible, hallucination, imposture, have hitherto been used in a very 
loose, careless way. . . . And this is why our chiefs have determined to 


shed upon a few recipient minds more light upon the subject. . . .* 
And he goes on to say that 


these phenomena must and wé// come with an overpowering 
influence upon the world of sceptics and bigots. They Aazve to prove 
both destructive and constructive—destructive in the pernicious errors 
of the past, in the old creeds of superstitions which suffocate in their 
poisonous embrace, like the Mexican weed, nigh all mankind, but con- 
structive of new institutions of a genuine practical brotherhood of 
humanity. . . .*4 

3. The Occult World, p. 94. 

82 The wiseacres say, ‘‘ The age of miracles is passed,” but we answer, “ It never 
existed ” (Zhe Occult World, p. 101). 
33 Thid, 3 /bid, 
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And at p. 92 he says: 


If we had the powers of the imaginary Personal God, and the 
universal and immutable laws were but toys to play with, then, indeed, 
might we have created conditions that would have turned this earth into 
an arcadia for lofty souls. 


What might happen, if immutable laws were toys to play 
with, is a question that may be reasonably asked when two and 
two shall have been shown to be possibly five ; but, at any rate, 
Koot Hoomi here denies Almighty God with such excessive 
spite, that he forgets the meanings of words. 

Thirdly, that the adepts, like spiritual mediums and sorcerers 
of all kinds, are not always able to get things done, clearly 
appears in the pages of Zhe Occult World. For instance, 
Madame Blavatsky, who usually worked through their help, 
almost always answered, when applied to, that she would try; 
and at p. 84 we find Koot Hoomi saying “in a guarded way” 
that “as often as it was practicable to communicate with” Mr. 
Sinnett it would be done. 

At pp. 44, 45, we hear of a Brother who occultly made an 
appointment with Madame Blavatsky without enabling her to 
find him. Mr. Sinnett, anticipating the obvious question arising 
from this curious failure, which he partly attributes to her having 
“lost her scent” of the “occult currents,’ excuses the Brother 
by asserting that “the situation was not one in which the 
Brother in question was anxious to prove his existence to a jury 
of intelligent Englishmen.” How his not wanting to prove his 
existence before an English jury somewhere else can possibly be 
a sufficient reason, or any reason at all, for letting Madame 
Blavatsky lose her scent of the occult currents, we are not told. 

Another lame excuse occurs at pp. 64—66 of The Occult 
World. Mr. Sinnett, being duly impressed by the importance 
of inducing as many people as possible to deny Almighty God, 
had boldly affirmed that he, on the one part, would “undertake 
to convert everybody in Simla who was capable of linking two 
ideas together, to a belief in the possibility of obtaining by 
occult agency physical results which were beyond the control of 
ordinary science,” if Koot Hoomi, on the other part, would 
occultly convey to India a copy of Zhe Times on the day of its 
publication in London—which was clearly impossible by any 
means known to scientists. Koot Hoomi, however, did not see 
his way to this comfortable arrangement. His answer is remark- 
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able ; for he implies the possibility of doing the thing required, 
and lets out a good deal by the weakness of his excuse. “ Pre- 
cisely,” he said, “because the test of the London newspaper 
would close the mouths of the sceptics, it was inadmissible :” 
and the reason given is, that 


as on the one hand science would find itself unable, in its present 
state, to account for the wonders given in its name, and, on the other, 
the ignorant masses would still be left to view the phenomenon in the 
light of a miracle, every one who would thus be made a witness to the 
occurrence would be thrown off his balance, and the result would be 
deplorable. 


How the act of silencing disbelievers in occultism could be con- 
sidered inadmissible by an occultist, is a question to which the 
answer is not apparent from any point of view. Scientists, not 
being able to account for a wonder-work witnessed by all Simla, 
must have either acknowledged the preternatural (which most of 
them would avoid doing, if possible), or accepting the alter- 
native, made an act of faith in the superior science of the adepts, 
and asked for initiation, though on somewhat milder terms, 
perhaps, than Mr. Sinnett and Koot Hoomi describe. Some of 
“the ignorant masses” might indeed consider it a miracle, 
though many of them in India know very well what devilry is. 
But what if they did? “The imaginary Personal God”* would 
be out of the question, and the Thibetan Brethren would enjoy 
full credit with the said masses, pending further enlightenment. 
No one would be thrown off his balance who had any balance to 
be thrown off ; but the Theosophical Society would have a rare 
chance of upsetting weak-kneed and uninstructed Christians by 
calling their attention to the apparently miraculous character of 
the act. Those hearers, quite as ignorant on that point as the 
masses could be, would not distinguish between that which is 
beyond the order of a particular nature and that which is beyond 
the order of a// nature,** nor between that which is miraculous 
simpliciter and that which is only miraculous guoad nos.’ There- 
fore they would not see the difference between an act of (to us) 
preternatural power and an act of Divine power, such as raising 
the dead, which exceeds that of any creature. A grand oppor- 
tunity this would have been for the evangelists of the ‘* Wisdom- 
Religion.” Mr. Sinnett evidently knew that it would, and Koot 


®° The-Occult World, p. 92. % Summa, p. 1. quest. cx. a. I. 
37 Jbid. p. 1. queest. cx. ad I, 
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Hoomi must have known as much, for indeed it would be clear 
to any one who thought at all about the question. The only 
possible inference is that he was unable to get it done. 
Fourthly: The trifling and solemnly ridiculous character of 
the wonders worked by the adepts, as by spiritists, and by all 
practitioners of the Black Art, has, if I mistake not, already 
been perceptible to the intelligent reader; for in fact it has been 
apparent in the falling flowers, in the bell-ringings, in the postal 
pillows, &c., &c. Clearly there is nothing beneficial in all that, 
- unless a cunning temptation to apostacy is good for mankind ; 
yet, according to Koot Hoomi, 


The same marvels that the spiritualists quote in opposition to the 
dogmas of eternal perdition and atonement, the Catholics swarm to 
witness as proof of their faith in miracles (p. 94). 


We are not told what Catholics would gain by merely 
proving the fact of their own faith in miracles; but if raising 
the dead and healing the sick are to be considered as on a par 
with hiding things in cushions and pillow-cases, dropping flowers 
on people's heads and throwing letters into their laps, without 
benefiting any one, but only with a view to making them deny 
Almighty God, there is an end of all distinction, and we had 
better say at once that, after all, 

Thinking is but an.idle waste of thought, 
And nought is everything, and everything is naught.”* 

Our Lord worked a miracle to feed the starving; and He 
publicly healed all the sick who came to Him, knowing that He 
would be crucified in consequence.” The Shaberons, Koot 
Hoomi assures us, could multiply rice in times of famine, but in 
deference to magistrates and collectors,’° they confine their 
manifestations within the range of common spiritism.! 

Nevertheless, they are wise in their generation. The puerile 
character of their wonder-working can always be pointed out as 
a plausible reason for laughing at the whole thing, while the fact 

88 Rejected Addresses. 

‘9 « The Chief Priests, therefore, and the Pharisees, gathered a council, and said : 


What do we, for this Man doth many miracles? If we let Him alone, so all men 
will believe in Him. . . . From that day, therefore, they devised to put Him to 
death” (St. John xi. 47, 48, 53). 

© P. 91. 

4. **Certainly there have been cases in which, under the influence of mediumship, 
the agencies of the ordinary spiritual séance have transported letters half across the 
globe” (Zhe Occult World, p. 135). 
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that such manifestations are preternatural to us, and are worked 
by mysterious beings behind the scenes, is clear enough to 
convince those who are friendly to the system, so that sympa- 
thizers are confirmed and many opponents put off the scent. 
Thus it is now; but will it always be so? Some day—we 
know not when—‘ great signs and wonders” will be occultly 
worked,* “in so much as to deceive (if it were. possible) even the 
elect ;” and Koot Hoomi tells us that “phenomenal elements 
previously unthought of, undreamed of, will soon begin mani- 
festing themselves day by day with constantly augmented force, 
and disclose at last the secrets of their mysterious workings.® 

Lastly: The essential identity of occultism with spiritism, 
and of both with the Black Art, is evident in the practices of 
each. Ofperart sequitur esse. In each there is communication 
with distant people, transportation of distant things, thoughts 
apparently read, influence exercised over others from a distance; 
and when, after being told that planetary spirits are the “ per- 
fected humanity of the last preceding manvantara,” one learns 
that the adepts “commune with these planetary spirits,”* 
one fails to find any essential difference between such com- 
munings and those of every necromancer. Perfected or not, 
the supposed planetary spirits are represented as human beings 
who once lived on this earth; and he who claims to commune 
with such, claims to commune with the dead, unless we are to 
do away with the meanings of words for the purpose of helping 
the adepts, through the Theosophical Society, to catch people 
in a trap of ambiguous terms baited with conditional promises 
of indefinitely advanced knowledge. Communication with 
distant people, transportation of distant things, the apparent 
communication of thoughts, and the influence exercised over 
others from a distance, are common to all three; and since 
the Black Art is avowedly what it is, the inference is clear. 
But we need not trouble ourselves with internal evidence when 
the fact is revealed by Mr. Sinnett and by the Mahatma Koot 
Hoomi, as we shall see. Mr. Eglinton, a spiritist medium, 
staying at Calcutta, had been led by the “spirit-guides” to 
disbelieve in the Brothers. 

But a very remarkable change [says Mr. Sinnett]*? came over their 
utterances at last. Shortly before Mr. Eglinton’s departure from 
Calcutta, they declared their full knowledge of the Brotherhood, 


42 St. Matt. xxiv. 24. 8 The Occult World, p. 101. 
4 Esoteric Ruddhism, p. 205. ® The Occult World, pp. 131, 132. 
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naming the “Illustrious” by that designation, and declaring that they 
had been appointed to work in concert with the Brothers thenceforth. 
On this aspect of affairs, Mr. Eglinton left India in the steamship Vega, 
sailing from Calcutta, I believe, on the 16th of March. A few days 
later, on the morning of the 24th, at Allahabad, I received a letter from 
Koot Hoomi, in which he told me that he was going to visit Mr. 
Eglinton on board the Vega at sea, convince him thoroughly as to 
the existence of the Brothers, and if successful in doing this, notify 
the fact immediately to certain friends of Mr. Eglinton’s at Calcutta. 
The letter had been written a day or two before, and the night between 
the 21st and 22nd was mentioned as the period when the astral visit 
would be paid. . . . The promised visit was actually paid, and not only 
that, but a letter written by Mr. Eglinton at sea on the 24th, describing 
it, and giving in his adhesion to a belief in the Brothers fully and com- 
pletely, was transported instantaneously that same evening to Bombay, 
where it was dropped “out of nothing” (like the first letter I received 
on my return to India) before several witnesses ; by them identified and 
tied up with cards written on by them at the time; then taken away 
again and a few minutes later dropped down, cards from Bombay and 
all, among Mr. Eglinton’s friends at Calcutta, who had been told before- 
hand to expect a communication from the Brothers at that time. All 
the incidents of this series are authenticated by witnesses and docu- 
ments. 

Mr. Eglinton, in a letter to Mrs. Gordon (whose husband, 
Colonel Gordon, had been one of the witnesses to the fact of 
its falling suddenly in a room), announces his conversion, and 
says: 

I have been forced to a complete belief in their being living distinct 
persons, and just in proportion to my scepticism will be my firm unalter- 
able opinion respecting them. I am not allowed to tell you all I know; 
but Koot Hoomi affeared to me in person two days ago, and what he 
told me dumbfounded me.*® 


But let us hear Koot Hoomi. In the following paragraph, 
he distinctly owns the connection of the adepts with present 
and former followers of the Black Art : 


We have [he says] to bear in mind the recent persecution of 
mediums in England, the burning of supposed witches and sorcerers 
in South America, Russia, and the frontiers of Spain, to assure ourselves 
that the only salvation of the genuine proficient in occult sciences lies 
in the scepticism of the public. ‘The charlatans and the jugglers are 
the natural shields of the adepts. The public safety is only ensured by 
our keeping secret the terrible weapons which might otherwise be used 
against it.47 


% The Occult World, p. 133. @ bid, p. 69. 
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At page 101, Koot Hoomi, explaining to Mr. Sinnett the 
deficiencies of non-occultists, writes thus : 


How could you make yourself understood, command, in fact, these 
semi-intelligent forces, whose means of communicating with us are not 
through spoken words, but through sounds and colours in comlations 
between the vibrations of the two? for sound, light, and colour are the 
main factors in forming those grades of intelligences, those beings of 
whose very existence you have no conception (p. 100). 


Koot Hoomi may call them semi-intelligent forces, or any- 
thing else, to conceal what they are; but he cannot undo the 
term “grades of intelligencies,” by which he unwittingly con- 
fesses them to be fallen angels. 

Again, Mr. Sinnett (who, it must be remembered, writes 
under the direction of Koot Hoomi) says : 


Hitherto in this treatise [Zsotertc Buddhism] little has been said of 
the “elementals,” those semi-intelligent creations of the astral light 
who belong to a wholly different kingdom of nature from ourselves. 


And he adds that knowledge concerning them is “scrupu- 
lously withheld by the adepts of occultism.” 

Of course it is. Then he goes on to show, evidently without 
intending to do so, the essential oneness of Esoteric Buddhism 
and common sorcery, for he says : 


It is by command over the elementals that some of the greatest 
physical feats of adeptship are accomplished ; and it is by the spon- 
taneous playful acts*® of the elementals that the greatest physical 
phenomena of the séance-room are brought about. So also with all 
Indian fakirs and yogis of the lower class, who have power of producing 
phenomenal results. . . . They may not necessarily understand the 
action of the forces they employ, any more than an Indian servant in a 
telegraph office, taught how to mix the ingredients of the liquid used in 
a galvanic battery, understands the theory of electric science. He can 
perform the one trick he has been taught; and so with inferior yogi. 
He has got influence over certain elementals, and can work certain 
wonders (pp. 105, 106). 


These admissions appear to be drawn from Mr. Sinnett 
unwillingly, for he says at page 8 of the Occu/t IVorld: 
Occult phenomena must not be confused with the phenomena of 


spiritualism. The latter, whatever they may be, are manifestations which . 
mediums can neither control nor understand. 


4 These playful acts of the so-called elementals are described by Gorres. See his 
famous work, entitled in the French translation, Za Afpstigne Divine Naturelle et 


Diabolique. 
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There is no difficulty in believing the latter half of this 
statement, it being evident that spiritist occultism is less 
advanced than the occultism of the adepts. But what of 
that? Given any number of degrees in proficiency, the fact 
remains that Esoteric Buddhism, spiritism, and sorcery, are 
ESSENTIALLY ONE. 

Into this mystery of iniquity we are invited to enter, and 
Mr. Sinnett tells us how: 


Some readers [he says] who are interested, but slow to perceive 
“what practical action they can take, may ask what they can do to show 
-appreciation of the opportunity. My reply will be modelled on the 
famous injunction of Sir Robert Peel: “ Register, register, register!” 
Take the first step towards making a response to the offer which 
-emanates from the occult world—register, register, register! In other 
words, join the Theosophical Society—the one and only association 
‘which at present is linked by any recognized bond of union with the 
Brotherhood of Adepts in Thibet. There is a Theosophical Society in 
London, as there are other branches in Paris and America, as well as in 
India (p. 139). 


“The door,” then, “leading to occult knowledge is still ajar,” 
as he tells us in the same page, but is more than ajar in our 
Indian possessions. 


There are [says Mrs. Sinnett] branches [of the Theosophical Society] 
in active working order in almost every town in the three Presidencies 
of India, while in Ceylon the movement has taken, if possible, still 
firmer root. Owing to the energetic measures started by Colonel Olcott 
in this island, he has, in addition to winning over great numbers of 
adherents to the Society, been the means of organizing and bringing 
into active working order many Buddhist schools, where native children 
can now obtain a good education. Formerly these children had either 
to be sent to schools presided over by Christian missionaries, or they 
‘had to go without any regular instruction.* 


This Colonel Olcott composed a Buddhist Catechism, of 
‘which Mr. Sinnett mentions the fourteenth thousand, and says 
‘that he wrote it “under the direct instruction of his Adept 
“Guru.” 


If we look at Ceylon [says Koot Hoomi], we shall see the most 
-scholarly priests combining, under the lead of the Theosophical Society, 
an a new Exegesis of Buddhistic philosophy; and at Galle, on the 
a5th of September, a Secular Theosophical School for the teaching of 


“© Purpose of Theosophy, pp. 104, 105. 
© Esoteric Buddhism, p. 79. 
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Singhalese youth opened with an attendance of over three hundred 
scholars; an example about to be imitated at three other points in 
that island.*! 


This is clear evidence of an anti-Christian conspiracy, worked 
through a cosmopolitan association, which has a lodge here. 

In the pages before me some notable confessions of truths 
denied in the same are quite unintentionally made. For 
instance: we read of 


The deep reverence with which the teachers and pupils of the 
Esoteric doctrine approach the subject of the Great Law,—the Un- 
conscious, Infinite, Ultimate Reality.*? 


Now, inasmuch as no sane person could really feel this bound- 
less reverence for an unconscious thing, the said teachers and 
pupils, if they do feel it, confess zpso facto the Personal God 
whose existence they deny. 

Again: In “that all-pervading Judge,” or Universal Spirit, 
which exists everywhere,” who is “ Undefinable, Incompre- 
hensible for us at our present stage of enlightenment,”® and 
who is “the only God recognized by Esoteric knowledge,” 
Almighty God is confessed, and the fact of our seeing “through 
a glass in an obscure manner” * plainly admitted. 

Again: “The eternal reign of immutable Law, unchanging 
and unchangeable, in regard to which there is only an eternal 
Now,” either means an Eternal Law in relation to an Eternal 
Lawgiver, or is downright nonsense. Common sense tells us 
that a Law must be made by some one, and therefore cannot 
be, either in or out of Time, without some Lawgiver. But the 
Eternal Giver of an Eternal Law is distinctly He whom we 
call God. Thus the Being of God, which Esoteric Buddhism 
labours to disprove, without showing even an intelligible reason 
for doing so, is implicitly acknowledged; and this is the 
necessary consequence of deifying His Eternal Law, really 
indistinguishable from Himself. Moreover, the fact that He 
who eternally Is is God, and cannot have a past or future, is 
unwittingly admitted. 

Again: When Koot Hoomi, writing to Mr. Sinnett, says 
that humanity “is the great orphan, the only disinherited one 
upon this earth, my friend,” his words have but onc intelligible 

8 The Occult World, p. 93. 


"2 The Purpose of Theosophy, p. 47. 53 Esoteric Buddhism, p. 204. 
“ : Cor. xiii. 12, The Occult World, p. 102.  Tbid, p. 104. 
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meaning. For humanity asa whole is the sum-total of human 
beings ; and, according to the doctrine of the Thibetan Brother- 
hood, all human beings may, if they will, “become as gods.” 
Therefore, how can it be said, according to Esoteric Buddhism, 
that humanity is disinherited ? Yet we know that it was dis- 
inherited at the fall of man; and the disinheritance is not 
removed from those who wilfully refuse to accept the Redemp- 
tion. In that sense, and in no other, humanity, as meaning the 
suin of those human beings who, depending on human power 
‘only, reject the Divine Atonement offered to them, zs disin- 
herited, or rather, disinherits itself, and is indeed, in the fullest 
sense of the word, an orphan. There is a horrible pathos in 
that involuntary confession—that smothered cry of despair. 

Here I must break off, or space would fail me; and thankful 
I am to have ended a task unwillingly begun. A more painful 
work I could hardly have set myself to do. I did it simply 
because no one, so far as I know, has yet shown what Esoteric 
Buddhism, examined in the light of its own teaching, as offered 
to us by the Brotherhood in Thibet, secretly is. 


E. DERING, 
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Solar Flames. 
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I. 
HISTORY AND METHODS OF OBSERVATION, 


THE appearance of the sun, as viewed by the naked eye, is that 
of a round white disc, the apparent diameter of which, when the 
glare caused by our atmosphere has been removed, subtends an 
angle of little more than half a degree, or about the same angle 
as a penny piece would subtend when seen at a distance of 
seventeen feet. The surface of the sun visible to the naked 
eye has received the name of the photosphere. If we project 
its image by means of even a small telescope upon a screen, we 
see that this visible disc is by no means of a uniform whiteness, 
In the first place there is a darkening at the limbs, due to the 
solar atmosphere, and moreover the whole surface is made up 
of a net-work of dark and white patches, giving to it a peculiar 
mottled or granulated appearance. Here and there we shall 
probably distinguish dark dots called pores, and perhaps a 
sun-spot, with its dark interior or umbra, surrounded by a veil 
of a tint not so black, and called the penumbra. This penumbra 
is furrowed by bright streaks, all radiating towards a still 
brighter ring, which forms the boundary between it and the 
umbra. Again, we are likely to see brilliant white patches of 
irregular shape called facula. These are more easily dis- 
tinguishable at the limb, where they stand out by contrast with 
the darker background. They are usually of a filamentous or 
streaky form. They invariably follow an outburst of spots. 
Surrounding the photosphere are the wonderful forms of the 
sun’s atmosphere, which no telescope will show us, and which 
are only rendered visible when the moon places herself between 
the sun and earth, or when, by means to be explained later, 
they are seen in the spectroscope. For present purposes we 
may distinguish two parts of the solar atmosphere. First, a 
rose-coloured stratum of glowing hydrogen, some three thousand 
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six hundred miles in depth,’ out of which rise the flames called 
prominences or protuberances, the subject-matter of the present 
paper. Enveloping these, and extending at times more than 
a million miles into space, is the complicated structure called 
the corona, with its streamers and rifts, clouds and filaments, 
the aureola of glory seen round the sun in total solar eclipses. 

It is impossible to suppose that the solar prominences were 
wholly unknown to the ancients, for they are a very remarkable 
and striking appearance on the eclipsed sun. However this 
may be, the first recorded observations of them were made 
by a mathematical professor at Gottenburg in Sweden, Birgen 
Vassen by name, who during the eclipse of May 2, 1733, 
noticed three red clouds suspended above the sun, a pheno- 
menon unhesitatingly attributed to be due to the atmosphere 
of the moon. Again, in 1778, the attention of the Spanish 
Admiral, Don Ulloa, when observing the eclipse of that year, 
was attracted by a point of red light on the western edge of 
the moon, which grew brighter in proportion as the sun emerged, 
until it finally vanished. He attributed this appearance to a 
hole in the body of the moon, the true explanation being that 
a solar prominence was becoming gradually uncovered as the 
moon advanced from west to east across the solar disc. For 
some unaccountable reason these remarkable phenomena seem 
to have entirely passed out of man’s memory. Accordingly, 
their detection in 1842 by the eminent astronomers whe 
observed the eclipse of the 6th of July of that year, filled them 
with surprise and wonder. The track of the moon’s shadow in 
this eclipse passed over Southern France, Northern Italy, and 
Austria. Observations of the flames were made, among others, 
by Baily and Airy, Arago, Schumacher, and Biela, while at 
Leipsic Otto Struve saw again the rose-coloured chromosphere 
closely surrounding the sun’s limb, first discovered, according to 
Flamsteed, by Captain Stannyen, on May 12,1706. Various 
hypotheses were at once set afloat to account for these novel 
appearances. Some maintained that they were mountains on 
the moon, seen by reflexion or refraction through a lunar 
atmosphere. Others again contended that they were true solar 
flames,. while a third party, including the learned M. Faye, 


1 The mean height of the chromosphere, as derived from the six years’ observation, 
1880-85, made at Stonyhurst, is 807. The linear value of 1” on the sun’s surface is 
very nearly 450 miles. Hence the mean height in miles of the chromosphere becomes 
nearly 3630 miles. 
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asserted that they were mere optical delusions, exactly 
analogous to the terrestrial mirage. Nor was this discussion 
closed by the eclipse of July 28, 1851. This time it occurred 
in Norway and Sweden, and among the observers were Airy, 
Carrington, Hind, Dawes, and others. Special watch was kept 
to see if the prominences were gradually uncovered by the 
moon, a fact which ought to prove their solar origin. No- 
reasonable doubt was left on this point. For example, in his 
observations,” Carrington describes the gradual increase in size 
of three prominences on the western limb of the sun. However, 
cavillers were not silenced; M. Faye still clung to the mirage 
theory. But the doubts of those who were still unsatisfied were 
finally put to rest by the application of photography to the 
eclipse which took place in Spain in 1860. To Mr. Warren 
de la Rue and to the late illustrious director of the Roman 
College Observatory, Padre Secchi, is due the honour of the 
settlement of the questions at issue. The former of these two 
scientists was stationed at Riva Bellosa, near the Atlantic, and 
the latter at Desierto de las Palmas, on the Mediterranean. 
Allowing for difference of position in viewing the sun, the 
photographs taken on that occasion have a most satisfactory 
accordance, and show the prominences gradually disappearing 
on one limb and coming into view on the other, as the moon 
advances across the solar disc. Hence Secchi concluded that 
the prominences were real solar phenomena. For, in the first 
place, the perfect agreement between the pictures obtained by 
two observers separated the one from the other by a huncred 
leagues, precluded all possibility of the appearances being 
merely optical delusions of the mirage type. Then, too, they were 
not mountains on the moon, for they were gradually covered 
and uncovered by that body. The only possible theory was 
that they were true solar appendages. Moreover, Secchi stated 
his belief that they took their rise from an envelope of red 
matter encircling the sun, and likewise called attention to the 
highly photographic nature of some of their rays. 

If the methods adopted in the eclipse of 1860 were a step in 
advance, a much greater step was taken in the Indian eclipse of 
1868, when the camera was supplemented by the most won- 
derful instrument of modern times, the spectroscope. Before 
proceeding to give any account of the eclipse of that year, it 
will be necessary, omitting details which would be out of place 
2 An Account of the late Total Eclipse of the Sun. Carrington. Durham, 1851- 
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in the present instance, briefly to recall to mind a few of the 
great principles which form the basis of the science of spectrum 
analysis. Ever since the days of Kepler it has been known that 
white light, when refracted through a prism, is decomposed into 
a coloured band, passing through imperceptible gradations of 
tone from extreme red to the deepest violet. The band formed 
by the pendants of chandeliers, or again, the rainbow formed by 
the rain-drops acting as prisms, are common examples. If we 
pierce a hole in the shutter of a darkened room, as Newton did 
in his experiments, and admitting the light of the sun, receive it 
on a screen after passing through a prism, we shall have a 
coloured image of such a hole painted in every one of these 
thousand colours. But the size of the hole will cause the 
images to overlap, and render the spectrum impure. If, how- 
ever, we use as an aperture for admitting the light a thin line, 
we shall get the image of the line painted in all the spectral 
colours on our screen, but in this second case the images will 
not overlap so much, and the resultant spectrum will be purer. 
The finer the line, the less will its images interfere one with the 
other. Solid bodies, liquids, and gases under great pressure, 
when at a white heat, give such a continuous spectrum as has 
been described, in which no image of the line is wanting. If 
however we take as our source of light the vapour of some 
metal, as for instance that of sodium, one of the constituents of 
table-salt, we no longer get the slit-images painted in every 
colour, but only in a few. In the case of the metal selected as 
an example, under ordinary conditions of temperature and 
pressure we shall get but one image of the slit, forming upon the 
screen a bright yellow light. Lithium again, under the same 
circumstances, gives two lines, thallium one, other vapours more 
lines ; the vapour of iron, which requires for its production the 
intense dissociating power of the electric spark, over six hundred. 
But as face can be distinguished from face, so the spectroscopist 
can just as truly distinguish vapour from vapour by the charac- 
teristic lines of their spectra. The second kind of spectrum 
then which is produced is one of bright lines, and is due to the 
incandescent vapours of metals. When we view the analyzed 
light of the sun, in a spectroscope, we see the continuous band 
of colours, whence we draw the deduction that the core of our 
luminary is composed of gases and vapours under immense 
pressure, since other considerations preclude the possibility of 
its being solid, as Herschel thought, or liquid, according to 
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Kirchhoff’s views. But we see more than this, for superposed 
on the brilliant band of colours are hundreds of sharp dark lines 
as if the image of the slit were wanting in some places. Without 
entering at all into the reciprocity of radiation and absorption, 
from the analogy of the darkening of one candle-flame when 
viewed through another, we shall easily be able to accept the 
statement that these dark lines are due to the vapours which 
surround the intensely heated nucleus of the sun, giving a 
spectrum of bright lines if viewed apart from the sun, but one 
of relatively dark lines, on the background of the bright con- 
tinuous spectrum. Thus we have a third sort of spectrum, or 
that of dark lines on the bright background, due to absorbing 
vapours when seen in front of either a solid, or liquid, or even a 
vapour of the same sort at a higher temperature. The only 
thing necessary for the production of the dark lines is that the 
solid, or liquid, or vapour should contain the same radiations as 
are absorbed, and be at a higher temperature. 

With such knowledge, and with the recently-invented spec- 
troscope, the observers of 1868 prepared to grapple with the 
problems presented by the eclipse of that year. Photography 
was confided to the care of Major Tennant, with the result that 
a series of six beautiful pictures was obtained, showing among 
others a wonderful prominence, eighty-eight thousand five 
hundred miles high, which received the name of the Great Horn. 
But it was on the spectroscope, now for the first time directed 
to the eclipsed sun, that the greatest hopes of success were 
founded ; hopes destined to be most brilliantly realized. As 
soon as the sun was totally obscured, and the rosy-coleured 
flames burst forth, eager eyes were directed to the new instru- 
ment to read the story there told. A spectrum of bright lines ; 
among which were one in the red, another in the yellow, the 
famous D, line, and yet another in the blue. These were 
observed by Rayet, Herschel, and Tennant, although the posi- 
tions certified were not exactly accordant, as was hardly to be 
expected in a first attempt. A spectrum of bright lines ; hence 
the prominences are due to a glowing gas. What gas ? hydrogen 
was the answer of the tell-tale lines. Marvellous are the 
triumphs of science in these our days, the triumphs of electrical 
science which have reached the point of the conveyance of 
stored-up energy from one place to another, fill us with aston- 
ishment and wonder, but it is a more marvellous thing still that 
a man can literally carry in his pocket an instrument by means 
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of which, penetrating beyond the depths of space, he can learn 
the constitution and physical properties of the fixed stars. It is 
but a few decades since Auguste Comte committed himself to 
the dictum, that such a feat would always remain beyond the 
range of the possible. But positive and dogmatic are very 
closely allied terms. 

To return to the eclipse, the results of which were even of 
greater value than could have been anticipated. Struck by the 
vivid brightness of the lines seen in the prominence spectrum, 
Janssen cried out, as he tells us himself, “Je reverrai ces lignes- 
la!” Accordingly, on the morrow, he directed his instrument to 
the sun’s limb, and was able at his leisure to examine again the 
prominence spectrum, equally as well as on the eclipsed sun. 
The news of this discovery was nearly two months in reaching 
Europe, and meanwhile Mr. Lockyer had succeeded, perfectly 
independently of Janssen, in viewing the spectrum of the 
prominences in the same manner. The idea he had first con- 
ceived in 1866, but want of instrumental power had hitherto 
prevented him from successfully testing his views. The credit 
therefore of this most important discovery is equally and most 
deservedly shared by these two eminent men of science. 

Before proceeding to explain the principles which enable 
us to study the prominences without the aid of an eclipse, it 
may be well to give a brief description of the essentials of the 
telespectroscope, the instrument employed in such researches. 
The rays of light proceeding from the sun, forming a parallel 
pencil of rays on account of its distance, are first received by 
the object-glass of a telescope, which being a convex-lens, causes 
them to converge and form an image in the focus of the glass. 
In this focus is placed the slit-plate, in which is the delicate 
slit adjustable within certain limits, ordinarily by means of a 
screw acting on a spring. The line of light admitted by the 
slit forms a diverging pencil, the rays of which are caught by a 
second lens and rendered parallel before passing through the 
prism or prisms which break the light up into its constituent 
parts. A small telescope is placed beyond the prisms, in the eye- 
piece of which a magnified image of the spectral band may be 
viewed. We ordinarily see the sun by two sets of rays, first 
by its direct rays, and secondly by those which are reflected 
to the eye by our atmosphere. When in an eclipse the dark 
body of the moon is interposed between us and the sun, not 
only are the direct rays cut off, but also in a less degree the 
reflected rays, so that there is total darkness except for a lurid 
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glow about the horizon. To a certain extent the slit-plate 
of a spectroscope performs the duty of the moon during an 
eclipse, for by placing the image of the sun a little below the 
slit, no direct rays of sun-light are able to enter through it. 
In this position we leave the slit across the regions of the solar 
atmosphere, and at first sight it would seem that we ought 
to be able to view the chromospheric spectrum. But we have 
not yet dealt with the reflected sun-light, which is especially 
strong in the immediate neighbourhood of the limb, so strong, 
that in a spectroscope of small dispersive power, the spectrum 
of the solar atmosphere would be altogether masked by the 
continuous spectrum of the nucleus, reflected from the terrestrial 
atmosphere. It is precisely to the device Mr. Lockyer suggested 
for overcoming this difficulty, that is due the credit of the 
successful method he proposed for viewing the prominence 
spectrum in ordinary daylight. He argued thus. By increas- 
ing the battery of prisms it will be possible to dilute the band 
of colours reflected from the atmosphere until it becomes very 
faint. For the total amount of light received is the same, hence 
the brilliancy of the band will be inversely as its length. But 
for bright lines proceeding from an incandescent vapour, the 
same inverse proportion between brilliancy and dispersion does 
not hold. Let us take the case of hydrogen, one of the chief 
constituents of the solar atmosphere. By an increase in the 
number of prisms, all we effect in their case is a separation of 
the four bright images of the slit or lines from one another by a 
greater interval, without very appreciably dimming their light. 
In fact the only limit to the number of prisms in bright line 
spectra is the absorption caused by the glass, and the reflection 
which takes place at the different faces of the prisms. Hence 
if we wish to view the prominence spectrum, it will be necessary 
first to cover the image of the sun by the slit-plate and so cut 
off the direct rays, then to increase the number of prisms, 
removing by this means the continuous spectrum caused by 
reflected rays, and the bright lines sought for will be obtained. 
Practically it is found that not many prisms are required to 
remove the reflected spectrum, especially on a fine day when 
the air is pure and free from aqueous vapour. Under such 
conditions six prisms of 60° leave not a trace of this spectrum 
in the Stonyhurst instrument. 

Having now obtained the prominence spectrum, it only 
remains to travel round the limb of the sun, and whenever the 
bright line of hydrogen is seen rising up beyond the ordinary 
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level of the chromosphere, we know that we are viewing a 
prominence. It will not be out of place to describe the method 
adopted in this observation at Stonyhurst. The spectroscope 
is carried by a tail-piece which is securely clamped to the eye- 
end of the telescope. This tail-piece has a graduated circle 
which can be read to seconds of arc, and an attached vernier 
can be rotated round it at the same time as the spectroscope, by 
means of a rack and pinion. Therefore in the first place it is 
only necessary to make the zero division of the scale exactly 
coincident with the apparent N. point of the sun, and the 
index of the vernier when rotated will tell to what part of 
the limb, as measured from the N. point, we are directing our 
gaze. But more than this, by another simple adjustment the 
spectroscope may be so rotated round the sun’s disc that the 
slit may be kept either in a tangential or a radial position to 
the limb. At the eye-end of the small viewing telescope, 
placed after the prisms, is a micrometer, by which the height 
of the line of light may be read off. The line selected for 
measurement is the red line, or that corresponding to the line 
C of the spectrum map. For the sake of clearness let us take 
one example of an observation with the radial slit. Beginning 
at the N. point, we see the bright line of hydrogen but merely 
as a small red needle point covering barely two divisions of 
the micrometer corresponding to a height of some 3,500 miles. 
Ten degrees, twenty degrees are passed over, and the line alters 
very little, the reading of the micrometer remaining almost 
constant. Suddenly the line lengthens, we have come to a 
prominence. Let us suppose it is a cloud attached to the 
chromosphere by a slender streak, a very common form. In 
proportion as the cloud gets higher the bright line gets longer ; 
and where it is unattached to the chromosphere, we have first a 
bright line due to that constant stratum of gas, then a dark 
line corresponding to the break between cloud and chro- 
mosphere, and finally the bright line again answering to the 
cloud. In this way it is possible to view it in successive, almost 
vertical sections, and putting the readings together, a very fair 
picture can be drawn. And so we can travel round the sun 
and observe all the prominences to be seen on any given day. 
Or if the tangential slit be preferred, successive horizontal slices 
of any prominence can be taken, and the flame depicted. But 
it is evident that it is impossible in any such method to view the 
prominences as a whole at once, although its value for obtaining 
statistics with regard to the number, heights, and positions of the 
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flames is invaluable. Even though the forms can be obtained 
by a reduction of the measures made, yet the work is long and 
tedious, and it would be obviously far better to study the forms 
of these objects by viewing them as a whole. This was the next 
problem proposed for solution to the skill of spectroscopists. 
The first suggestion was to use coloured media, by means 
of which all rays of the spectrum should be absorbed except 
one of those peculiar to the prominence spectrum. Lockyer 
and Janssen also proposed to use the one an oscillating slit, the 
other a rotating slit adjusted to a direct-vision spectroscope, the 
idea being that a succession of sectional images coming rapidly 
before the eye, the impression of the object as a whole would 
be retained upon the retina. It was, however, found both by 
Huggins and Zollner that it is only necessary to open the slit, 
placed in a tangential position to the sun’s limb, to the width 
required, and the whole form of the prominence can be observed 
This result is simply a natural extension of the principle ex- 
plained above of diluting the continuous spectrum due to 
reflection near the limb, until it is rendered invisible, when 
the chromatic prominence lines stand out clear and distinct. 
Now lines are only images of the slit, therefore open the slit 
when the continuous spectrum has been so diluted, until it 
contains the whole prominence, and the prominence will paint 
its own spectroscopic images. In the case of those flames 
due to hydrogen, for instance, three images can be easily 
observed, one in the red, another in the yellow, and a third in 
the blue. The red image is the most brilliant, and accordingly 
that which is generally adopted for observation. This method 
was first described in a communication to the Saxon Academy 
of Sciences by Zollner on February 6, 1869, but his first observa- 
tion of a prominence form was not until the 15th of July. Mr. 
Huggins was the first to practically employ the method, although 
he also used a ruby glass at the eye-piece of his spectroscope to 
render the image more distinct. His announcement to the Royal 
Society is dated February 16, 1869, and the first prominence 
ever seen by man in all its details on the uneclipsed sun had 
been observed by him three days previously. The method was 
at once adopted by the whole band of observers, and many 
most interesting and valuable results have been secured in 
the domain of physical astronomy by the labours of such 
men as Lockyer, Secchi, Young, Resphigi, Zollner, and others, 
These results we must defer to a future communication. 
A. L. CORTIE. 
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St. Bricip is the mother, all men know, 

Of Erin’s nuns that have been or shall be, 

From great St. Patrick’s time to that last day 
When Christ returns to judge the world with fire. 
Her life was full of miracles; here is one 

That seems than miracle miraculous more. 


*Twas summer eve : upon a grassy slope 
Which overlooks Cill Dara’s? boundless plain 
She sat, and by her side a fair blind nun 
Of them that followed her, and loved her rule, 
And sang her nocturn psalms. They spake of God, 
The wonder of His dread inscrutable Being, 
Round all, o’er all, in all; the wonder next 
That man, so slight a thing, can move His love, 
Can love Him and obey : the marvel last, 
Of God made Man; the Infinite in greatness 
By infinite descent a creature made, 
Perchance within the least of peopled worlds, 
For saving of all worlds. The sun went down: 
Full-faced the moon uprose: the night-wind sighed: 
It never broke their trance. For them it swayed 
Not Dara’s oaks, but boughs of Olivet, 
Brightened their midnight dews. 


1 She died A.D. 523. 2 Now Kildare. 
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The dawn returned : 
It flushed the clouds : it fired the forest's roof : 
It laughed on distant streams. The splendour burned 
In the green grass, and lived in brake and bush : 
Transfigured earth upreared a face as when 
Man-—-his terrestrial to celestial changed— 
Shall look upon his Maker; such a face 
As angel-hosts raised to God’s universe 
When, first evoked, it burst upon their sight, 
From night primeval, and that chaos old. 


St. Brigid gazed upon that dawn: a thought, 
Keen as a lance, transfixed her heart: she mused, 
“Alas, this poor blind Sister sees it not!” 
She clasped that Sister’s hand, she raised, she kissed it: 
That blind one spake: “Why weepest thou, Mother mine? 
Thy tears are on my hand!” The Saint replied ; 
‘I weep because you cannot see yon dawn, 
Nor in it God’s great glory.” Then the nun; 
“If that thought grieves thee, pray, and | shall see.” 
St Brigid knelt; and, lo, the blind one saw! 


T were sin to paint in words that creature’s gladness: 
It lasted long: it passed : by slow degrees 
A twilight shadow spread upon her face ; 
She spake : “Great Mother, you can watch yon dawn, 
Yet nothing lose of that more heavenly vision, 
Which lights God’s inner realm within our hearts. 
That inner world hath been my comfort ; there 
Ever I saw my Jesus, first a Babe 
Couched in His crib, a Boy within the Temple, 
At Cana’s marriage feast, by Lazarus’ tomb, 
Upon the mount of His Beatitudes, 
Upon the mount of His Transfiguration ; 
I tracked His steps through fields of Palestine ; 
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I heard His Parables; I saw Him lay 

His hand upon the blind, the dumb, the dead ; 

I knew that voice in all its holy changes, 

His footstep, and the joy upon the face 

Of those who heard that footstep, though far off, 
Martha, or Mary, or the loved disciple ; 


Daily these things I saw :—that vision pales, 





Dazed by the earthly splendours of this dawn, 

Dims as earth dimmed when blindness near me drew. 
Never be blindness mine to heavenly things! 

Still let me feel when other help is none 

That God is nearest to me, Mother mine! 

A weakling I; grant me what weaklings need ! 

Kneel down once more, and give me back my blindness.” 


Then knelt the Saint and prayed once more, and God 
Restored to her she loved her holy blindness : 
For forty years it lasted: then she died. 


AUBREY DE VERE, 

















A Trip to Scandinavia. 





A MIDSUMMER RAMBLE. 





II. 


THE scenery in these inner ramifications of the Sognefjord 
is always grand, but it must be confessed it is also rather 
monotonous, and to many no doubt oppressive and gloomy. 
One realizes perhaps more in this part of the country than 
in any other the absolute contrast which typical Norwegian 
scenery presents to that of our own smiling land, and even to 
the grandeur of Switzerland and the Tyrol. For my own part, 
at least, I have never known what it was to be literally weighed 
down by the awfulness of nature except in Norway ; it was to 
me literally a new sensation, and one that I should not like 
to experience for long. Lirdalséren is, as a glance at the map 
of Norway will show, situated at almost the eastern extremity 
of the long Sognefjord, and is consequently the natural and 
most convenient starting-point for a cross-country expedition 
Christiana-wards, either to Odnzs on the Randsfjord or to 
Sorum at the head of the Spirillen Lake. A large and comfort- 
able inn (Lindstrom’s) is the head-quarters of fishermen, pedes- 
trians and others who, like ourselves, make up their minds to 
travel either in carrioles or by easy stages in the light little 
victorias of the country. Acting on the advice of the landlord 
and others who knew the different routes well, we settled to 
drive to Sérum on the Spirillen, a distance of some hundred 
and fifty English mules, and to take three or four days over the 
journey, and very glad we were afterwards that we had not 
chosen the easier but less picturesque route, terminating at 
Odnes. 

Mr. Lindstrom chose for us our charioteer, Christopher by 
name, and at nine the next morning we started, Vetturino 
fashion, on one of the most delightful drives imaginable ; a drive 
never to be forgotten, not merely on account of the extreme 
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beauty and grandeur of the scenery through which we passed, 
but also because of its never-ending variety. Nystuen, Fagernis, 
and Soérum had been marked out as our probable resting-places, 
all Faste Skydsstationer; but at least half the pleasure of 
travelling as we did was the knowledge that we could stop 
precisely where we liked. No booking to a journey’s end, no 
trains to catch, no darkness to avoid, for it was now midsummer, 
and though the sun dipped for an hour or two beneath the 
horizon, the intervening twilight was to all intents and purposes 
? broad day. To describe the torrents, beetling crags, waterfalls, 
and the pine-covered hills, which everywhere met our eyes on 
the continually ascending road from Laerdal, would be impos- 
sible, and, if possible, tedious. Not unlike portions of the Via 
Mala, and again of the Brenner Pass, Norway has still ever a 
character of its own, a desolate grandeur and wildness which 
suffice to distinguish it from all other tourist lands. Towards 
noon we stopped at the famous little Borgund church, with its 
klockstapel or belfry detached, prints and descriptions of which 
are to be found in most books of Norwegian travel. It is 
certainly one of the greatest curiosities of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture to be found in any Christian country, though its supposed 
date is not earlier than the twelfth century. The precise con- 
nection between the Runic inscriptions, the dragons’ heads and 
intertwined snakes, which, together with the roof and gables, 
are suggestive of a Chinese joss-house, and the internal orna- 
mentations which, as far as one can judge, sceing that the 
interior is windowless and almost pitch dark, might have been 
borrowed from the Catacombs, I can only leave to antiquarians. 
Before reaching Nystuen we stopped about six o'clock at 
Maristuen, where a neat little hospice invites the traveller, and 
had a good look at the Suletind, a mountain which rises to nearly 
6,000 feet, and is an easy walk from either Nystuen or Maristuen. 
The road still continues to ascend after passing Maristuen, until 
a height of 3,300 feet is reached, and then a slight descent and 
a long stretch of level road brought us to our first day’s journey’s 
end. It was the 22nd of June, midsummer, and yet we were 
with the winter’s snow all round us, not actually on the road, 
but by the side of it and on the hill-slopes all round, and the 
lake which stretches in front of the hotel had only within the 
last few days ceased to be covered with ice. Our tiny bedrooms 
were at night extremely cold, in spite of a good fire in the 
sitting-room out of which they led ; but we were soon asleep in 
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spite of the cold and the light, and at four next morning I was 
up and out for a walk on the hills, not that an appetite for 
breakfast is difficult to get here—the difficulty is to get the 
breakfast. 

Suletind shone gloriously in the new day’s light, and the 
proper thing to have done was unquestionably to have given 
our ponies a day’s rest and made the ascent, for from the 
summit one of the finest views in Norway is obtainable when 
the day is clear; but several difficulties presented themselves— 
amongst the rest we were not properly accoutred for a tramp 
up to our knees in soft snow, and the idea had finally to be 
abandoned. Nystuen is a convenient starting-point not only 
for the Suletind, but for a most interesting expedition into the 
Jotunheim district. Within easy distance lies Eidsbugarten, 
whence Skinegg may be ascended and Lakes Tyin and Bygdin 
enjoyed ; but as early as midsummer all the country that lies 
immediately to the north of Nystuen is simply untraversed, for 
if not an Arctic, a Norwegian winter still reigns, and such places 
as Ejidsbugarten, of which tourists are the razson d’étre, are 
deserted by every living soul. 

We found here at Nystuen, as indeed in very many of 
the little roadside inns and huts we entered, the most 
modern pictures and prints of Roman Catholic piety. In 
the whole of Norway and Sweden together there are 
only some 2,000 Catholics, of whom 1,000 are in Stockholm 
alone, and the rest chiefly distributed between Christiania, 
Bergen, and half a dozen other towns; so what could be the 
meaning, we wondered, of prints of St. Joseph, the Sacred 
Heart, the Blessed Virgin Mary, scattered about everywhere 
throughout this distinctively Lutheran country ? That Catholic 
doctrine and ideas were not in the ascendant exactly seemed 
obvious from the fact that Martin Luther himself, who is cer- 
tainly not an object of Catholic veneration, was also with his 
swan and his bibles constantly to the front, his amiable consort 
and his children by his side. We asked our hostess at Nystuen 
how this was, and she informed us that the poor people adorn 
their interiors with these rude prints because they consider them 
pleasing and artistic, and not from any devotional motive ; and 
no doubt this is so, but at the same time it is consoling to find 
that the Lutheran Swedes and Norwegians have preserved in 
honour and veneration one sign at least of the ancient faith of 
their fathers, in the prominence which they everywhere give, in 
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private houses and in churches, to the holy sign of man’s re- 
demption, the Cross and the Crucifix. 

We started early on the 23rd for Fagernaes, and really I 
cannot say I was sorry to leave Nystuen, though the weather 
was charming and the inn clean and cheerful. There are two 
ideas which they certainly have not grasped as yet in the interior 
of this grand country: one is that a bed to be comfortable ought 
not at least to be shorter than the man or woman that has to 
lie in it; and the other is that bread and cheese do not fill up 
the sum total of what a carnally-minded Englishman can con- 
veniently subsist upon day after day. Of course at many of 
the stations deliciously fresh trout, preserved reindeer, and a 
few other good things are to be had; but, on the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that those who travel in the interior of 
Norway must either take a supply of provisions with them, or 
make up their minds to rough it—z.., to do without fresh meat 
altogether, and often even without the warmed up preserved 
reindeer; and this abstinence, moreover, has to be practised 
at a time when the edge of appetite is rendered particularly 
keen by the cold bracing air and the constant exercise. 

Our second day with Christopher and our dear little Nor- 
wegian ponies was as delightful as the first, and unmarked by 
any adventure, strange or otherwise, except that the soles of 
my shoes having become very slippery on a steep descent where 
grass grew by the roadside, I very nearly slid over the edge into 
a mountain torrent beneath; as it was, my stout umbrella 
escaped my hand, and shot off so rapidly that not a trace of 
it could be seen afterwards. Down hill, for some 2,500 feet 
as registered by the aneroid, our road lay after leaving the 
inn at Nystuen, favourably compared by Baedeker to an Alpine 
hospice ; and so by midday we found ourselves rather rapidly 
transported from the mid-winter temperature of the heights 
above to the average heat of an English summer’s day. I 
may mention before closing my record of Nystuen, that it is 
one of the very few country places in Norway where a glass 
of spirits can be obtained. The liquor traffic laws are extremely 
stringent throughout the country, in fact, the sale of spirits is 
for the most part absolutely forbidden, except in the large 
towns. Very fair wine can as a rule be had, and at a very 
reasonable price; but for a journey into the interior a flask 
of cognac is a very useful and even at times a necessary accom- 
paniment. Towards four in the afternoon we came upon a 
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little hut by the roadside, which our driver made signs to us 
to enter, explaining that the lady who dwelt therein was the 
finest harper in Norway. And sure enough on a rude sign-post 
we deciphered the following inscription, presumably a charming 
combination of the Queen’s English and Norse : 

Valk in to Mrs. Berity Pynten 

The beste Harpepyer in Norvi 

Berit Pynten den beste 

Harpe eller Langlak 

Spiler: Norge Kunikan 

Spile Huldralanter 

Og Gae mie Danser. 

After this there was nothing to do but to accept Mrs. 
Pynten’s cordial invitation, especially when the old lady herself 
appeared on her threshold to complete the favourable impression 
of her sign-post. We “valked” in and Mrs. Pynten lost no 
time in tuning up, but truth compels me to say that if she was 
the flower of Norwegian harpists I hope I may never hear 
another. If the sounds she produced were weird they certainly 
were not musical, in fact my companion was so disagreeably 
impressed by the whole performance and the old lady’s looks, 
which he declared to be most uncanny, that we took our 
departure rather suddenly. Mrs. Pynten’s instrument was 
fashioned on the violin principle and the size of an ordinary 
fiddle, but it was played solely by the fingers and rested on the 
table before her. In good time we found ourselves at the 
excellent inn at Fagernaes, our little ponies having bravely 
accomplished another fifty miles of our charming journey 
without any sign of undue fatigue, and having been about 
twelve hours altogether ex route. For a stay of a week or so 
the hotel at Fagernaes is delightfully situated. We were 
introduced to the place under considerable disadvantages, for 
not only was it raining hard on our arrival, but they had had so 
much wet on this eastern side of the country for weeks past 
that a large portion of the beautiful grounds were simply con- 
verted into a lake; but still we saw quite enough even at first- 
sight to regret that we should have to move on the next day. 
It was still raining when at nine the next morning we entered 
our comfortable little travelling carriage, ex route for Fjeldheim 
and Sérum, and sorry we were to think that that evening we 
should see the last of Christopher and his ponies. They had 
now their third and hardest day’s work before them, but a pair 
of Norwegian ponies, when properly cared for and managed by 
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one who understands them, can easily accomplish what few 
English carriage horses could stand. And to-day we had not 
proceeded many hours on our road before Christopher's skill 
and the temper of his cattle, to say nothing of our own nerves, 
were put to rather a severe trial. We reached Fjeldheim 
about noon, the roar of the foss having been distinctly heard 
for some three quarters of an hour before our arrival at 
the inn. The waterfall is characterized by Baedeker as “ beau- 
tiful;” and beautiful no doubt it is in a sense, as are all 
nature’s works, but to me it appeared almost too awful to 
look upon. An enormous rock in the very centre of the stream 
has enabled the rustic engineer to throw a double-span bridge 
across the dreadful torrent, the woodwork thus standing high 
and dry above the water at either end and in the centre. The 
spray is driven in clouds almost to the wooden parapet of the 
bridge, the thunders of the waters below completely drown the 
sound of one’s voice, altogether the scene is one, the terrific 
grandeur of which would be difficult to exaggerate. Of course 
we saw the falls at the very best, indeed, the river was in such 
flood that the waters had actually risen over a foot during one 
hour for dinner at the inn. We had no sooner despatched our 
fish repast and reached the steps of the front door than a cry of 
dismay was raised by the country-folk assembled about, and we 
saw that an accident had occurred. A peasant was driving in 
his carriole and had got some way on to the bridge when his 
horse took alarm, as well the poor brute might at the deafening 
roar of the waters, and dashing forward, suddenly threw out the 
driver against the very railing and then ran away with the over- 
turned carriole. The poor man was picked up with his face and 
hands covered with blood, and a dreadful sight he looked, but 
happily beyond some bad cuts about the face and a terrible 
shaking he did not seem to have been seriously injured. 

This was not an encouraging commencement for the afternoon; 
but we were ourselves destined to encounter some little danger 
before an hour was over. The sudden flood kept on increasing 
very rapidly, and whilst going along the road close to the river 
we suddenly became aware that the road and the river were one, 
and this too at a point where it was perfectly impossible to turn 
back without the almost certain danger of being carried right 
into the stream. Fortunately Christopher kept his head and the 
ponies behaved admirably. At one point we jolted into a hole 
and were nearly overturned into the river, and for a hundred 
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yards our wheels, which were under water, were also within a 
few inches of the swift current on our left hands. The wonder 
was that the ponies kept their legs and that the carriage did not 
float, for the water was constantly coming in at the sides. 
Having passed safely through this little adventure we had 
leisure to admire the lovely scenery for the rest of the way to 
Soérum. The lovely Begnadale through which we passed is 
most beautifully wooded, as indeed is the entire country from 
the shores of Lake Mjdésen below Nystuen, as far as Heen, at 
the further end of the Spirillen Lake. Lofty hill-sides covered 
with pine, lakes and rivers in unending succession, all the glories 
which hill and dale, with snowy mountains in the distance, can 
give to a lovely and ever-varying landscape were presented to 
eur delighted gaze. How strange to think that this glorious 
land, to which nature has in some respects been so bountiful, 
should, beneath the surface, be for the most part but a barren 
rock, incapable of affording anything but a scant support to its 
hardy hard-working children! Towards night we arrived at our 
destination after a three days’ drive, the charms of which I can 
only hope may one day be renewed, and the very remembrance at 
least of which will be to both of us a constant source of pleasure. 

I may here give for the benefit of those who may con- 
template a driving tour in Norway one item of our ex- 
penditure, one, too, which was in perfect keeping with our 
expenses all along the road. We paid Christopher 90 kroner, or 
exactly £5 sterling, everything included, for the three days’ 
drive from Laerdalséren to Sérum (and the fare to Odnaes is 
identical), a distance of about 150 English miles (208 kilo- 
metres. This divided between us came to 50s. each, or roughly, 
4d.a mile posting, and it must be remembered moreover that 
we were travelling in the easiest and most luxurious style known 
in the interior of Norway, with man and horses entirely at our 
disposal, and with the option of spending longer time on the 
route at the modest rate of 10s. 6d. per diem for every day we 
delayed. The hamlet of Sérum is situated at the end of the 
Spirillen Lake, or, more accurately, at the commencement of that 
navigable part of the Bagna River, which, a little further on, 
merges in Lake Spirillen, only to appear again at Naes. We 
got on board the pretty little lake steamer before eight a.m. and 
were at Heen by 11.30, a delightful trip which we thoroughly 
enjoyed, all the more, as it was a change from our previous style 
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“to flow rapidly,” is a beautiful and extensive sheet of water 
seventeen English miles in length. The navigation of the 
Baegna at either end of the lake is, however, occasionally rather 
difficult on account of the strength of the current and the 
narrowness of many of the passages; nor was the captain’s task 
rendered easier by the masses of floating timber, which at times 
almost threaten to block the course of his little vessel. We 
found him a very genial pleasant man (as indeed are all his 
fellows on the Norwegian fjords and lakes), most ready to give 
_us every information in his power, and he completed his kind- 
ness by entertaining us most hospitably at his house at Heen at 
a most moderate figure. After this substantial refreshment and 
a walk in the pine-woods, we took train for Honefos, to see the 
large falls at the mills in that town, and then with very little 
delay drove to Sundvolden, a charming village some twenty 
miles from the capital, and one of the most favourite excursions 
from Christiania both for tourists and inhabitants. 

Everything about Sundvolden pleased us at first sight. A long 
low country inn, with verandahs in front and gardens at the back 
and sides, the pine-crowned summit of Krogkleven towering up 
by its very side and the blue waters of the Tyrifjord and the 
Steensfjord with its rocky islets, all aflame with the glow of the 
westering sun; such was the picture that presented itself to us on 
our arrival. It was hardly seven as yet and we still had a good 
three hours daylight left, so as the evening was gloriously fine 
and we knew not what the weather might be on the morrow, 
we determined to scale the heights of Krogkleven at once and 
make sure of our view. The road, which begins to ascend 
steeply almost from the door of the hotel, is so rugged that it is 
hardly easy to imagine a saddle-horse either going up or coming 
down, with much safety to his knees and the rider’s neck; in 
fact it is more like a dried-up torrent-bed or gorge in the hills 
than a road. Half way up, close to a poor little inn, is the 
Dronningens Udsigt (the Queen’s view or outlook), presumably 
so-called not only because it is inferior to the King’s further on, 
but also because Her Majesty would probably be too tired to go 
any further. An inscription beneath a road-side picture with 
an alms’ box, close to the Klevstue inn here, rather amused me: 


Oh! I have roamed o’er many lands but never yet have seen 
Nature’s face so grand and fair as in this land I ween; 

And from this “cleft” how calmly grand the varied beauties vie, 
The nestling hamlet’s glassy lake and mountain towering high. 
’Tis true ’tis worth a pilgrimage, but why not smooth the way? 
Help us, my friend—our d0x—your mite—it shall be as you say. 
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Apparently the success of this ingenious appeal to the tourist 
for the repairing of the Klevstue path, if one may judge from 
its present state, has not been altogether extraordinary. Another 
half-hour’s hard walking brought us at last to the Kongens 
Udsigt, 1,455 feet above sea-level and 1,240 feet above the 
fjord. The prospect from this point is truly superb—over lakes 
and islands, and a lovely stretch of country to the snow 
mountains in the distant west—even the Hallingskarven in the 
Upper Hallingdalis, said to be visible in very clear weather- 
We were certainly very favoured, for we could not have hada 
finer evening, but having no guide but our book, we could only 
guess at the different mountains in the far distance. Christiania, 
itself lying to the south-east, is unfortunately shut out from 
view by some intervening hiils. On our return to the inn, about 
9.30, we found an excellent supper ready for us, and it was with 
real regret at being unable to prolong our stay for a week that 
we started in the morning for Humledal and Sandviken. 

At the latter place we were completely baffled in our endeavours 
to find an inn, at least one in working order. We went to a 
house that looked as if it might be an hotel, but our inquiries for 
“‘mid-dag” were received with considerable surprise and amuse- 
ment, and finally we retreated discomfited to the railway buffet. 
Towards four we started in a very comfortable railway-carriage, 
or second-class saloon, for Christiania, and by five were at the 
excellent Victoria Hotel, having taken exactly one week to 
travel from Vosserangen through the heart of Southern Norway. 

To attempt to describe in detail our further wanderings would 
only be tedious. From the Norwegian capital, which, although 
pleasant enough for a few days’ stay, did not impress us 
particularly, we went straight by rail (eighteen hours) to that 
other far more delightful metropolis, the fair Stockholm, the 
city of lakes and woods, the city of twelve hundred islands. 
We stayed eight days here at the Grand Hotel, and were 
delighted to meet again and compare notes with some of our 
old friends on board the Domino, especially a clergyman and his 
wife from Rochester. Fresh boating excursions every day 
amidst scenery as exquisite as it was novel; beneath the trees 
of the Strom Parterre or at some other café listening to ex- 
cellent music; trips to the lovely Dfurgarden and dinner at the 
Hasselbacken, where four thousand people can feast luxuriously 
at the same time without any hurry-scurry or paying more than 
they ought for an excellent dinner; bathing in the finest 
swimming bath in the world; such was pretty well the sum 
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of our happy existence at Stockholm. One more word about 
these baths situated at the town-end of the beautiful Malar 
Lake. All the State school-children, about two thousand boys 
and three thousand girls, are here taught to swim and provided 
with every necessary for a delightful bath for the sum of one 
crown or Is. 1%d. for the entire bathing season if they bathe 
three times a week only, and for two crowns or 2s. 3d. if they 
bathe every day. The greatest care is taken in the selection of 
the swimming-masters, who are simply perfect in every kind of 
useful and ornamental natation, and the consequence is that all 
the children of Stockholm, rich and poor, can swim like ducks, 
and many of them perform feats which would simply put to 
shame many of our swimming-masters. We saw two little 
fellows of eleven go off a spring-board 40 feet high as straight 
as arrows, and think no more of it than they did of taking off 
their clothes; but after all the grand thing is that all are taught 
to swim, whereas of our poorer population not one in ten could 
keep his head above water for five minutes. They say the 
Swedes are sought after by the masters of vessels as the finest 
sailors they can possibly get; no wonder if they adopt similar 
methods in training their seamen as they do in training their 
boys and girls. 

From Stockholm we journeyed by express train to Malmo, 
and crossed at once to Copenhagen. We spent a pleasant 
two days in exploring the town and environs, and thence 
took the new direct route, opened only on the 8th of July 
last by Gheyser and Warnemunde, to Berlin. Our stay in 
the German capital was very short, and my companion, who 
had never seen it before, was dreadfully disappointed (and 
no wonder after what we had seen) with the far-famed Unter- 
den-linden. Even all the glories of Sans-Souci and Potsdam 
generally with its collection of palaces failed to evoke much 
enthusiasm. Thence we took our way straight home, through 
Holland, only delaying a few days to revisit Amsterdam and 
the Hague, and to listen to the band in the luckless Kursaal at 
pretty Scheveningen, which has since been so completely gutted 
by fire that nothing but the outside walls are left. Our passage 
from Rotterdam to Harwich was made on a lovely summer's 
night and rendered still more pleasant by the possession of a 
deck-cabin, and Saturday, July 17th, saw us safely back in 
London after a delightful five weeks’ holiday. 




















Mission of Algeria. 
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PART THE FIRST. 
AMONGST the numerous Catholic missions which have sprung 
up on the African continent during the last sixty years, that of 
Algeria claims special attention both on account of its interest- 
ing historical associations and the great influence which it has 
exercised for the further propagation of the faith. Divine 
Providence made use of the French nation for the accomplish- 
ment of Its designs in regard to this province, trodden in 
former ages by the feet of so many illustrious saints and 
watered with the blood of so many martyrs. In 1827 the 
armies of Charles the Tenth laid siege to the city of Algiers, 
and, having three years later taken it by assault, put an end 
for ever to the piracy of its inhabitants and established the 
power of France, and with it the liberty of the Church, upon 
Algerian soil. For a long time their further progress was 
impeded by the heroic resistance of the renowned Abd-el- 
Kadir, who rallying about him the various Arab tribes, dis- 
puted every inch of ground with the invaders, until at length, 
after many years of continual struggle, he was forced to suc- 
cumb to the superior discipline and more abundant resources 
of the French armies. In 1841 the power of France was 
finally established throughout the whole of Algeria, and those 
rich and fertile provinces, known as the Numidia and Mauri- 
tania Czsariensis of the Romans, bounded east and west by 
the kingdoms of Tunis and Morocco, and extending from the 
Mediterranean into the desert of Sahara, became a dependent 
colony of the Gallic nation. 

With the conquest of Algeria by the French began a new 
era in the history of the African Church. Shortly after their 
early victories Algeria was erected into an episcopal see, and 
Mer. Dupuch was chosen to be the first to occupy it. This 
pious and zealous prelate thus became the next successor, after 
an interval of nearly 1400 years, to Victor, the last Bishop of 
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Icosium, who is recorded to have been present at the Council 
of Carthage, held in 484, and to have been afterwards banished 
for the faith by the tyrant Hunneric. 

In the early part of Mgr. Dupuch’s episcopate, the labours 
of the French missionaries were mainly confined to the spiritual 
care of the Catholic colonists, the Government being under great 
apprehension of arousing Mussulman fanaticism by sanction- 
ing any effort for the conversion of the native population. 
Gradually, as the power of France became consolidated, these 
restrictions were removed, though it was not till as late as the 
year 1871 that the clergy were permitted the free exercise of 
the apostolate. Meanwhile, as city after city fell beneath the 
victorious arms of France, churches, orphanages, hospitals and 
religious houses arose on every side, some owing their founda- 
tion to the charity of individuals and others to the subsidies of 
Government. Occasionally the deserted mosques were trans- 
formed into temples of the true God, and the cross was 
triumphantly erected in place of the fallen crescent. Thus 
upon May 3, 1839, the feast of the Invention of the Holy 
Cross, the famous mosque of Casbah, which crowns the hill 
on whose slopes lies the city of Algiers, was solemnly blessed 
and dedicated to the most Holy Cross of Jesus by Mgr. 
Dupuch. As the procession ascended the street leading to the 
steep summit, there walked by the bishop’s side a holy and 
aged religious, Father Gervaise, who for forty years had dwelt 
among the infidels for the purpose of visiting, consoling, and 
ministering to the wants of the Christian slaves. The moment 
that he perceived the newly-erected cross glittering on the sum- 
mit of ‘the mosque, his limbs trembled, his strength forsook him, 
and so deeply was he affected that he seemed on the point of 
expiring. And no wonder that his soul was moved when he 
recalled to mind that beside that very spot, a few years 
previously, had stood a fig-tree whose branches were laden 
with a strange and horrid fruit, namely, the heads of those 
Christian slaves who had been punished with death. Often 
had this frightful spectacle harrowed the feelings of the good 
religious. It is said that on one occasion he exposed his life 
to extreme danger by carrying off secretly and burying with 
the rites of the Church a considerable number of heads, which 
had been suspended on the tree and served for the sport of the 
Janissaries. And now, that very tree was cut down, transformed 
into a cross, and erected on the same spot in memory of the 
consecration of the mosque to the worship of Christ. 
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Another interesting ceremony, recalling the glories of the 
early Church, took place the same year among the ruins of 
Hippo, the city of the great St. Augustine. This was the 
laying of the first stone of a monument in memory of the 
illustrious Doctor of the Church, to be erected by the united 
contributions of the French episcopate. The site chosen was 
among the ruins of the splendid hospital erected by the saint 
himself, and the day fixed for the ceremony was the anniversary 
of his feast. On the previous evening Mgr. Dupuch arrived at 
Bona, a small town which with its picturesque rocks overlooks 
the Mediterranean, and is situated in the immediate vicinity of 
Hippo. On the following morning at early dawn the sea-shore 
and the pathways which intersect the ancient ruins, and which 
are bordered with myrtle and orange trees, were crowded with 
a motley throng of soldiers and sailors in their various uniforms, 
mingled with peasants and towns-people in their holiday attire, 
all hastening to take part in the joyful celebration. A sufficient 
space had been cleared of underwood to serve for the erection 
of an altar, and there, where St. Augustine himself had for the 
last time offered the Holy Sacrifice in his episcopal city, did 
his successor celebrate amid solemn pomp the same Sacred 
Mysteries. The sea which lay at his feet, the rocks which 
re-echoed the solemn chant, were. unchanged, but how different 
the circumstances of the celebration! On that day when 
St. Augustine stood at the sacred altar, were heard, rising 
from beneath, the shouts of the barbarians and the lamenta- 
tions of his own faithful flock. And now it is amid strains of 
martial music, the acclamations of a new race of people, and 
the neighing of the war-horses of the Christian conquerors, 
that the same Adorable Victim is offered. Meanwhile fourteen 
centuries had intervened, during which the land had groaned 
beneath the yoke of the infidel. Well might the heart of the 
good bishop beat quick with joy and gratitude as he addressed 
the assembled multitude, and blessed the first stone of the 
splendid monument which was to recall to future ages the 
memory of his illustrious predecessor. 

In the midst of these joyful celebrations and the incessant 
labour entailed upon the chief pastor of Algeria by the rapidly 
increasing wants of religion, there was still to be heard the din 
of war in various parts of the province, while its attendant 
results required fresh toils and sacrifices on the part of the 
devoted clergy. Not only had they to accompany the armies 
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to the battlefield, and often to administer the sacraments to the 
dying soldier amid the whistling of bullets and the struggles of 
armed men, but, after the battle was over, the wounded, the 
prisoners, the orphans, each in turn claimed their care. A vast 
field was here opened to the exercise of Christian charity ; nor 
were the good bishop and his clergy backward in availing them- 
selves of it. On one occasion his lordship succeeded in obtain- 
ing by his mediation an exchange of five hundred prisoners, thus 
restoring, happiness and joy to numerous families. After the 
exchange was concluded, it was discovered accidentally, by 
means of an inscription found upon the walls of a recently 
captured fort, that there still remained in the hands of the 
Arabs fifty-six prisoners who had been previously removed 
and marched into the interior of the country. The Abbé 
Suchet, Vicar-General of the diocese, offered himself to the 
bishop to set out in search of the captives, and follow them, 
if necessary, even to the tents of Abd-el-Kadir. The under- 
taking was not unattended with peril, but, having obtained 
from the French General the liberation of eight Arabs still 
remaining in his power, the good priest set out with the 





emancipated prisoners, an interpreter, and a mule laden with 
presents for the Emir. Soon after passing the French out- 
posts, a strong troop of Arab horsemen, issuing suddenly from 
ambush, advanced at full speed with muskets levelled, their 
lances being slung behind them and their yatagans suspended 
from their necks. Seeing his little company surrounded by so 
formidable a band, Father Suchet made an interior offering of 
his life to God, but the liberated prisoners proved his safeguard, 
and after parting with the latter, who loaded him with grateful 


acknowledgments, he was allowed to pursue his journey in { 
peace. Towards evening he arrived with his companion at the | 


tent of an Arab sheik, who received his visitors with the pro- 
verbial hospitality of his race and provided them with a guide 
to conduct them to the camp. 

The following morning brought the travellers to the principal 
encampment of the Arab forces, situated in a narrow gorge 
amid the defiles of Mount Atlas. The general in command 
was the same who had a few weeks before treated with Father 
Suchet about the first exchange of prisoners, and he expressed 
his pleasure at again meeting him. He was seated under the 
shade of an enormous carob tree, while his troops, to the number 
of eight or nine hundred, were scattered over the neighbouring 
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hills for the purpose of observing the movements of the enemy. 
After acquainting the general with the nature of his business 
and his desire to deliver in person to Abd-el-Kadir the letters 
of the Bishop, Father Suchet requested the favour of a guide 
to conduct him to the tent of the Sultan. This the general 
readily granted, but he informed his visitor that the journey 
would be long and fatiguing, and not unattended with danger. 
The good priest then retired behind the shelter of some bushes 
to recite his breviary, after which he laid himself down under 
the open sky to snatch a few hours’ repose before starting on 
his long and perilous journey. 

Early the following morning Father Suchet set out con- 
ducted by the promised guide, a young Bedouin of athletic 
strength and commanding figure, but devoid of all consideration 
for the comparative feebleness of his companion. Oftentimes 
was the weary traveller obliged to journey the entire day 
without a moment for repose, and that under a blazing sun, 
across rocks and precipices, or through the midst of sandy 
plains. He was not even allowed time to pause and quench 
his burning thirst on reaching some muddy stream or pool of 
stagnant water. Sometimes, when he was so overcome with 
fatigue that he was unable to keep up with his guide, the latter 
would ride on to a considerable distance without ever casting a 
look behind him, leaving the poor priest to the danger of being 
plundered and assassinated by the numerous Bedouin marauders. 
And yet the young Arab had no idea of being harsh or cruel, 
but simply measured the Vicar’s strength by his own, reducing 
him thereby to such a state of exhaustion that he would 
willingly have lain down to await death by the road-side. This 
manner of life continued for many days, during which the 
travellers never slept but on the bare ground and in the open 
air; though, to protect themselves from the lions which infest 
the wilderness, they took advantage, when possible, of the 
enclosure of some Arab douar. Here they always met with a 
kindly welcome, and generous though simple hospitality. It 
was then that they made their day’s repast, which consisted of 
couscous, an insipid paste made of moistened meal. This they 
washed down with draughts of brackish water. Indeed these 
poor and primitive people, who live, like their horses, on corn 
or barley steeped in oil, considered that by preparing couscous, 
they were offering to their guests a princely hospitality. Mean- 
while, a great fire would be kindled with dried grass and sticks 
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in the midst of the camp, and the Bedouins, young and old, 
gathering round it with their guests in the midst of them, 
would discuss the affairs of the State, or relate their past 
adventures and the endless traditions of their race, until the last 
glimmering brand was extinguished upon the hearth. They 
would then turn round to take their rest, while their sheep and 
cattle lay scattered about them, ready by their instinctive move- 
ments of terror to give an early warning if danger was to be 
apprehended from the roaming monarch of these trackless wilds. 

In the course of their passage through the desert they some- 
times met whole tribes of Arabs with their families, flocks and 
household goods, compelled by the stern decrees of Abd-el- 
Kadir to quit their villages or usual encampments, in order 
that the French armies might find no plunder or means of 
support upon their march. These people, whose country had 
been so long desolated by war, seemed to bear their sad fate 
with resignation. “But God wills it so,” was all they added 
after relating the history of their sufferings. When they learnt 
the destination of the travellers, they earnestly besought the 
French Marabout to implore from Abd-el-Kadir the blessing 
of peace and permission to return to their beloved homes. 
Often would the Arabs, whom they met or with whom they 
passed the night, gather round the Abbé, taking hold of his 
girdle or crucifix and, like big children, ask him the meaning 
of everything they saw. They would also bring to him a 
crowd of sick people to be cured of their ailments, and, after 
he had tenderly dressed their sores and administered to them 
the simple remedies which the African missionary never fails 
to carry with him, he would dismiss them full of gratitude, 
and, if not healed, at least consoled. Sometimes, however, 
those whom they encountered, smarting under the recollection 
of recent injuries inflicted by the French armies, would approach 
the travellers with savage shouts, menacing gestures, and threats 
of vengeance; but the calm and dignified bearing of the 
missionary, and still more the protecting hand of God, never 
failed to allay their fury at the very moment when he had 
given himself up for lost. 

At length, after a long and fatiguing journey, they arrived 
at the head-quarters of the Sultan. The plain around was 
covered with horsemen crossing in every direction, but the 
deepest silence prevailed, and their inquiries remained almost 
unheeded by the passers. Soon, however, two old white-haired 
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Bedouins rode up, and to the questions of the guide replied: 
“Behold those two poplar trees in the midst of the plain; he 
is there, and we will conduct you into his presence.” Upon 
reaching the spot, one of the aged warriors in a low whisper 
said, “ Behold the Sultan in the midst of that garden of rhodo- 
dendra, fig and orange trees.” + All around them reigned the 
most profound silence; the attendants only whispered or con- 
versed by signs. Meanwhile some negro slaves advanced to 
take the horses of the travellers, and a messenger approached, 
sent by the Sultan to conduct them into his presence. On 
coming near they perceived, squatted on the bare ground 
under the shade of a fig tree, a young man of about thirty- 
five years of age, of middle stature and majestic appearance. 
His hair and beard were of a deep chestnut colour, his com- 
plexion bronzed with the sun, his features regular, and his eyes 
animated and expressive. He wore neither arms nor military 
uniform, but was clad in the simple dress of an Arab sheik. 
This was the renowned Abd-el-Kadir, so famous for his pro- 
longed resistance to the French invaders, as well as for his 
constant loyalty and generous behaviour towards his conquerors. 
Without rising he invited Father Suchet to take his seat on the 
carpet spread beside him, and entered at once into the business 
which had brought him thither. After assuring the Abbé of the 
veneration which he entertained for the Bishop’s character, he 
granted at once his petition for the liberation of the prisoners, 
only requesting that his lordship would exert his influence with 
the Government for a similar favour in regard to a few Arabs 
who for reasons of State still continued to languish in French 
prisons. Having dispatched this matter the Sultan addressed 
several questions to his guest on the subject of religion, and 
after entertaining him with hospitality, dismissed him on the 
following day with letters to the Bishop and kind expressions 
of regret at parting. 

The journey home was long and wearisome, nor was it 
unattended with adventure. One night when sleeping on the 
bare ground beneath the blue canopy of heaven, the Father 
was awakened by the warm breath of a hyena, which had come 
to make observations on the new arrivals and had poked its 
head into his face. A sudden cry of terror which burst from ~ 
his lips drove it, however, quickly from the spot. At length he 
reached in safety the French territory, where he was received 
with many congratulations on the success of his mission. He 
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had, however, to pay the penalty of his charity in a serious 
illness brought on by the fatigues and privations of his journey. 

The power of France being at length firmly established by 
the victories of Marshal Bugeaud and the retirement of Abd- 
el-Kadir into Morocco, Algeria began in 1841 to assume the 
appearance of an ordinary French province. Already the 
principal towns had become the centres of a large population 
of colonists chiefly belonging to the mother country, and 
additional provision was urgently required for their spiritual 
wants. 

It was about this time that Mgr. Dupuch was succeeded in 
the see of Algiers by Mgr. Pavy, a man of inflexible determina- 
tion, which well fitted him to deal with a timid and temporizing 
Government. At the same time he was possessed of singular 
ability and fervent zeal. Born of a family in which the spirit 
of faith and apostolic ardour were hereditary, he closely 
resembled in character his illustrious uncle, who, when dragged 
before the revolutionary tribunal of 1793, was ordered te 
surrender his ordination papers and abjure his priesthood. 
“My ordination papers!” he replied. ‘The copy is lost, but 
the original is in Heaven. Permit me to ascend the scaffold 
and I will go and seek them.” 

Although the devoted efforts of Mgr. Pavy could not be 
made available towards the conversion of the natives, owing 
to the restrictions of Government and the excitement still 
prevailing throughout the province, they served greatly to pro- 
mote the progress of religion among the colonists especially by 
the establishment of fresh parishes, the multiplication of clergy, 
and his successful negotiations for the establishment of two new 
bishoprics. But by far the most interesting and consoling event 
of Mgr. Pavy’s episcopate was the discovery and authentication 
of the relics of the venerable martyr Geronimo, who suffered 
for the faith in the sixteenth century. The circumstances 
attending the finding of his remains, and the history of the 
blessed martyr’s execution, are so singular and edifying, that 
they well deserve to be laid before our readers. 

About the year 1538, in a sally made by the Spanish 
garrison of Oran on the lands of the Moors, a young boy of 
pleasing countenance and amiable manners was captured among 
other prisoners. In the distribution of the spoils this young 
Moor was put up for sale, and was purchased by a priest named 
Juan Caro, an eminent and learned man, who held the office of 
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Vicar of the town. After he had been carefully instructed in 
the truths of religion, the child was baptized, and received at 
the same time the name of Geronimo. When he was about 
eight years of age, it happened that a plague broke out in the 
town, and a great part of the inhabitants, both military and 
civil, encamped for safety upon a neighbouring plain. The 
town being meanwhile left without sufficient guard, a number 
of the captives made their escape during the night, taking 
with them the little Moor, whom they restored to his parents. 

Geronimo on his return home resumed the habits and customs 
of his fellow-countrymen, and lived in this way for several years. 
When, however, he had attained the age of twenty-five, moved 
by an interior grace, he quitted his family and returned to Oran, 
that he might be able to follow the religion in which he had been 
instructed during his childhood. He was received with great 
kindness by the good vicar, who reconciled him to the Church, 
and admitted him once more into his family. Not long after, he 
was married to a young Moorish slave who had herself embraced 
the Christian faith, and, wishing to follow the profession of arms, 
he was enrolled in the ranks of the soldiery. In this employ- 
ment he was much esteemed for his holy life and his courageous 
and intrepid behaviour in the field. 

Geronimo had lived happily in this state for ten years, when 
it happened that an expedition was formed for the capture of 
some Arabs who were lying in concealment on the coast. 
Geronimo with eight others was chosen for the service. Being 
surprised by two Moorish brigantines, the Christians were forced 
to leave their boat and take to land, where they were closely 
pursued by their enemies and all taken prisoners. The captives 
were carried in triumph to the city of Algiers, and there, in the 
distribution of the spoils, Geronimo with one of his companiors 
fell to the lot of the Pacha, a renegade Christian named Euldj- 
Ali. As Geronimo made no effort to conceal his religion, he 
was soon known to be a convert from Mahometanism, a circum- 
stance which aroused against him all the hatred and venom of 
the followers of the false Prophet. Having been loaded with 
chains he was confined within the bagnio, not being even 
allowed to go out to work, a permission granted daily to his 
companions in misfortune. Meanwhile he was visited con- 
tinually by the learned doctors and marabouts of the country, 
who strove by alternate arguments and threats to induce him 
to apostatize. But all their efforts were vain, for Geronimo 
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made but one answer, namely, that neither fear nor any other 
motive would ever induce him to deny the faith. “What!” 
he exclaimed, when conversing afterwards with the other slaves, 
“do they imagine that I will ever again become a Mahometan ? 
Willingly will I lay down my life rather than be guilty of so 
great a crime.” 

At length, finding both exhortations and threats of no avail, 
the Moors reported the affair to the Pacha, and, attributing the 
constancy of the captive to sheer obstinacy, insisted on the 
necessity of inflicting upon him some signal chastisement 
which might serve as an example to others. On hearing this, 
Euldj-Ali was greatly incensed, and, without expressing his 
intention to the Moors, formed in his heart the design of 
punishing Geronimo by putting him to a cruel and unheard-of 
death. 

Now it happened that at this time a bastion was in process 
of erection on the western side of the part of Algiers for the 
defence of a certain landing-place. Going out the same evening 
to examine the progress of the work, the Pacha in the course of 
his inspection, called aside a Christian slave named Michael, 
who was foreman over a part of the building, and thus addressed 
him: “You see, Michael, that empty case. Do not fill it as yet, 
for I want to bury alive in it that Moorish dog from Oran, who 
will not return to the religion of his fathers.” Having said this, 
he returned to the palace, and Michael, when the day’s labour 
was over, went back to the bagnio with the other slaves who 
had been employed at the work. 

On arriving at the prison Michael in great affliction related 
to Geronimo what the Pacha had said, exhorting him to bear 
all with patience like a good Christian and to prepare himself 
for certain death. On receiving this news the venerable 
Geronimo was not in the least disconcerted, but answered with 
courage: “God be praised for all things. Let not these infidels 
expect to terrify me with the threats of torture or death. May 
our Lord be mindful of my soul and pardon my sins!” Then, | 
recommending himself to the prayers of the other Christians, 
he sent for the priest, who was permitted to minister to the 
spiritual wants of the captives, and begged him to hear his 
confession. The father at once complied with his request, after 
which he remained with his penitent till late at night, consoling 
him, and encouraging him to accept death with fortitude and 
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resignation. The remainder of the night was spent by Geronimo 
in fervent prayer, and when morning dawned, the same priest 
celebrated the Holy Sacrifice in the little oratory of the prison, 
and administered to Geronimo the Viaticum of the Body and 
Blood of our Blessed Redeemer. 

At length the moment of combat arrived. Towards nine 
o'clock, a band of soldiers sent by the Pacha, entered the bagnio, 
and asked for Geronimo, who was still absorbed in prayer at the 
foot of the altar. On hearing his name called out, the holy 
confessor went forward to meet the messengers, who advanced 
tumultuously, saluting him with the titles of dog, Jew, and 
traitor, and reproaching him bitterly for his refusal to return to 
the religion of Mahomet. To all their invectives the servant of 
God made not a single answer. The soldiers, accordingly, 
placing him in their midst, conducted him to the fort already 
mentioned, where the Pacha awaited him, surrounded with a 
numerous train of Turks and renegades. 

Geronimo being now presented before the Governor, was 
again urged to renounce the religion of Christ and to return to 
the Mussulman creed, to which he made answer: “ Nothing in 
the world can ever induce me to become a Mahometan. A 
Christian I am, and a Christian I will always remain.” Where- 
upon the Pacha exclaimed, “If you do not obey, I shall cause 
you to be buried alive in that case which you see standing by.” 
“ Do what you will,” replied the Christian hero, “ nothing shall 
ever induce me to deny Jesus Christ.” No sooner had he made 
this noble answer, than at the Governor's command the chains 
were struck off his legs, and he was placed in the case which had 
been kept in reserve as the instrument of his punishment. One 
of the renegades then leaping into the case stood upon the 
martyr, and, calling for clay, battened it down upon him with a 
mallet until the whole of his body was covered. Other rene- 
gades followed his example, and, eager to distinguish themselves 
in the King’s presence by their zeal so as to be esteemed as -true 
and genuine Mussulmans, they beat the clay with poles as it was 
thrown into the hollow where the case was embedded, and where 
the precious remains were afterwards discovered. Thus did the 
venerable Geronimo finish his glorious course, and obtain for 
himself the martyr’s recompense and crown. His happy passage 
to eternity took place on September 18, 1569. 

For nearly three centuries did the relics of Geronimo remain 
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concealed in that portion of the fortification where he achieved 
his victory ; for, though the Christian captives who survived him 
anxiously sought some means of securing the precious deposit, 
the continual presence of the Turkish guards and the difficult 
nature of the undertaking, effectually prevented them from 
making any effort to remove the body. As time went on, and 
those who had witnessed these events died off, the very place of 
the martyr’s entombment was forgotten, as well as the circum- 
stances which accompanied his execution. The history of his 
martyrdom had, however, as it afterwards appeared, been care- 
fully recorded at the time from the relation of those who had 
been his fellow-captives and eye-witnesses of his triumph. A 
tradition also survived that, somewhere in that portion of the 
fortifications which had been erected by Euldj-Ali, and which 
went by the name of the Fort of Twenty-four Hours, there had 
been entombed alive by the Pacha’s orders a converted Mussul- 
man, who steadfastly refused to return to the religion of 
Mahomet. 

Thus did matters stand in the year 1846, when it was pro- 
poposed by the French Government to raze to the ground the 
fort in question in order to establish in its place a battery of 
guns. About the same time there providentially fell into the 
hands of the city librarian the very work, written by the Spanish 
historian Haedo, in which the circumstances of the martyrdom 
were recorded. The facts being at once published, excited the 
most lively interest, and no effort was spared by the authorities 
to conduct the demolition of the fort in such a manner that no 
accidental irreverence might be offered to the remains of the 
martyr, but that they might be recovered whole and _ intact. 
During the space of twelve months that the works proceeded, 
the greatest caution was exercised, but no discovery was made, 
a mistake having arisen as to the interpretation of Haedo’s 
directions for verifying the place of burial. Indeed, all hope of 
recovering the relics had been abandoned, and the work had 
been resumed without further precaution, when suddenly a 
charge of powder, inserted in an enormous block of stucco, 
burst the whole asunder from end to end, and brought to light a 
human skeleton, which was evidently the remains of a body that 
had been embedded in the mortar while it was still wet and 
plastic. The position of the bones, the formation of the skull, 
the remains of the cord with which the hands of the victim had 
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been bound, all pointed to it being the very body of which they 
had been so long in search. This conclusion being abundantly 
eonfirmed by a more careful reference to the description of the 
historian, did not fail to produce an absolute conviction that 
such was indeed the fact. 

Meanwhile, the glad tidings of the discovery were conveyed 
to Mgr. Pavy, who hastened to the spot, and, being convinced of 
the identity of the body, issued the necessary directions for its 
safe keeping. Among the inhabitants of the city the wildest 
enthusiasm prevailed, and so great was the concourse of people 
who flocked to visit the sacred remains, that it became necessary 
to station guards, not only around the tomb, but even at the 
entrance of the fort. A commission was at once summoned by 
the Bishop, composed of the most distinguished members of the 
clergy and laity, to examine witnesses and verify the facts of 
the case. For some weeks they continued their deliberations 
with the greatest zeal and most scrupulous caution, and at the 
end of that time declared unanimously on oath, that it was fully 
established, without any room for doubt, that the remains so 
wonderfully discovered in the ruins of the fort were truly those 
of the holy martyr Geronimo. 

The next step taken by the indefatigable Bishop, was to 
repair at once to Rome, and lay the result of the investigation 
at the feet of Pope Pius the Ninth, it being his lordship's most 
earnest desire to satisfy the piety of his people and draw down 
upon them the protection of the blessed martyr by the solemn 
authentication of his relics. Nay, he even cherished the hope 
that he might be permitted to be the instrument of introducing 
the cause of Geronimo into the ecclesiastical courts with a view 
to his future canonization. He had the consolation of seeing 
his desires accomplished in both particulars. The Holy Father 
received him with paternal kindness, and listened with the 
deepest interest to his account of the circumstances of this 
providential discovery, the general facts of which had been 
already communicated to him. He lost no time in ordering the 
introduction of the process for the beatification and canonization 
ef the martyr, and, after the necessary formalities had been 
gone through, conferred on Geronimo the title of Venerable, the 
eause being then reserved, as is usual in such cases, for further 
investigation. Finally, he dismissed Mgr. Pavy to his diocese 
with full authority to authenticate and distribute the relics, and 
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to place the image of the servant of God near his tomb with an 
inscription reciting the particulars of his edifying history. His 
mission accomplished, the zealous Bishop returned once more to 
his flock, and soon after, celebrated with the greatest solemnity 
and amid an immense concourse of people, the translation of 
the sacred relics to the Cathedral of Algiers. Resting upon a 
car, which followed the one that bore the remains cf the martyr, 
might be seen the huge block of stucco in which the bones had 
been discovered, and which contained a perfect impression not 
only of the martyr’s limbs, but even of the very features of his 
blessed countenance. 


H. GIBSON. 

















Chiroguomy and Chiromancy. 





In manu omnium Deus signa posuit—Job xxxvii. 7. 





PERHAPS our enlightened readers imagine that chiromancy is one 
of those defunct superstitions that the advance of human intelli- 
gence has consigned to well-deserved contempt; that it has 
disappeared in company with witchcraft, sorcerer’s spells, the 
black art, the divining rod, necromancy, and the devices of the 
cabalist. But the march of discovery and the increase of 
knowledge, though it tends to discountenance as figments of 
the imagination many things to which a solid reality was once 
ascribed, has not the power some would have us believe to root 
out that which appeals to man’s strange love of all which kindles 
the phantasy, and feeds it with secret terrors. Men seek now 
as of old, to evoke the spirits of the dead, and even those who 
have attained to scientific renown are not ashamed to confess 
their belief in spirit-rapping. The craving after the unseen 
satisfies itself with a forbidden intercourse which, when it is 
not an imposture, is something far worse. So too the craving 
after a knowledge of the future grasps at any intimation of that 
which is known to God alone, and men seek now as of old, to 
guess that which is destined to befall them from the spells of 
the diviner or the cards of the fortune-teller, from the star under 
which a man was born, or the lines graven upon his hand. 

There is certainly an element of this in chiromancy. It is 
judging of a man’s lot in life, his circumstances, his past history 
and future fortune from the shape, size, and general characteristics 
of his hand, and from certain lines marked upon the palm. It is, 
as its derivation intimates, a hand-prophecy ; and the chiromant 
is ready to foretell to his subject the length of years assigned to 
him, the chief events of his life, the degree of good-health or 
ill-health he may expect, the success he will achieve, whether he 
will be married or single, rich or poor, whether he will be 
exposed to peril or live secure from danger, whether he will die 
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a natural or a violent death, nay, even the fortunes of his imme- 
diate friends and relatives, in so far at least as they effect 
himself. 

Chirognomy, though intimately allied with chiromancy, is 
distinct from it. It is the science which, by observing the 
outward appearance and formation of the whole hand, professes 
to construct the general outlines of a man’s character, his pecu- 
liarities and proclivities, as far as concerns what he receives 
from nature and inherits from antecedent generations ; while 
chiromancy, by studying the lines marked upon the palm, 
professes to reveal the actual events, both great and small, 
which during his lifetime have influenced or will influence the 
fate of the individual. Chirognomy can be practised without 
the consent of the subject, without, in fact, his being aware of 
the scrutiny he is undergoing, whilst chiromancy necessitates 
the surrender of the hand for attentive examination and close 
investigation. How far the possibilities of chirognomy may 
extend is a question difficult of decision. If the science of 
physiognomy has any truth in it, there is no reason why chirog- 
nomy should not also have a solid foundation in fact. If our 
face furnishes a key to our general character, there is no reason 
why the hand should not do the same. In fact there seems no 
doubt whatever that at least certain peculiarities of the human 
hand indicate corresponding peculiarities of nature. I imagine 
that no one would deny-that a long-fingered bony hand 
indicates a character very different from that possessed by 
one whose hand is short and round and soft; that to the owner 
of the wide hand, with short, square-tipped fingers, belong 
qualities of an opposite nature to those found in one whose 
hand is narrow, and whose fingers are smooth and tapering, and 
pointed in their termination. The chirognomist would tell us 
—with what amount of truth it is not easy precisely to deter- 
mine—the distinctive peculiarities attributable to each; that the 
elongated palm and thin fingers are accompaniments of a 
nervous or mercurial temperament, of a nature swayed by 
imagination and enthusiasm, ready to worship the ideal rather 
than the real, while the short, wide hand is the sign of a more 
practical disposition and philosophic mind. A narrow palm is 
said to denote a want of force and energy; smooth fingers, 
ending conically, a romantic and impulsive nature; while square 
fingers show a taste for science and aptitude for business, and, if 
the joints are well developed, orderly instincts and love of truth. 
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A man whose hands are naturally rather hard, without his having 
made them so by toil of any kind, is probably descended from 
ancestors who either earned their bread by the labour of their 
hands, or whose energetic temperament led them to engage by 
choice in active work or warfare, and he will consequeritly 
inherit from them qualities of a corresponding nature, he will 
be persevering, industrious, self-reliant, fond of enterprise and 
adventure, while the proclivities of a soft-handed man will most 
likely be of an opposite description; whatever his actual 
occupation or avocation, hard work and physical exertion will be 
distasteful to him, for in all probability his forefathers were men 
whose work was mental rather than manual, or whose indolent 
and phlegmatic disposition led them to choose a life of inaction 
and passive enjoyment. 

But if the shape and general formation of the hand differs 
so widely in different individuals, how much more is this the 
case with regard to the lines inscribed on the palm of the hand. 
Examine the hands of any two persons, nay, any number of 
persons, and in no two pairs of hands will you find the lines 
exactly alike, and the right and left vary very slightly in 
the same individual. And yet you will be struck by the strong 
general resemblance one hand bears to another as far as the 
principal lines are concerned. In some, it is true, these lines may 
be clearly and deeply marked, in others faint and almost colour- 
less ; in some they will be long and continuous, in others short, 
broken, and fragmentary; nevertheless the place where they 
begin, the direction they take, the course they pursue, is won- 
derfully similar. It is precisely this similarity and dissimilarity 
of which the science of chiromancy takes cognisance, and on 
which it founds its pretensions. 

It is impossible in the present article to explain a hundredth 
part of the marvellous things that the lines of the hand are said 
to reveal, but for the amusement of my readers I will give a 
few of the most simple rules that chiromancy furnishes for 
reading in our palms our characters and our probable fortunes, 
past, present, and future. 

Open your hand, O reader, not stretching it quite out, but 
leaving it still slightly bent, and you will discover on the palm 
of either hand a sort of roughly marked capital letter M. On 
the left hand the line of life, running round the thumb, will 
constitute the first upstroke of the letter, on the right it will be 
the last downstroke. Suppose we take the right hand for 
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examination, since in it the lines are sometimes more strongly 
marked. Here the first upstroke of the M is a line running 
across the upper part of the hand, beginning a short distance 
below the bottom of the little finger, and ending somewhere 
near the root of the first finger; this is the line of the “eart. 
The second upstroke of the M is formed by a line commencing 
some little distance below the first line, and traversing the 
hand in a slope nearly parallel with it; this is the line of 
the Acad, and by the direction and extent of its course and the 
ramifications branching out from it, it indicates the mental gifts 
and intellectual powers of the individual in as far as they affect 
his fortunes and influence his worldly destiny. The line of if, 
which is supposed to indicate not only the length of a man’s 
days, but the degree of health enjoyed or to be enjoyed, the 
amount of prosperity or adversity he has met with or may 
expect to meet with in the course of his existence, is easily 
traced in any hand: beginning about half-way between the 
base of the first finger and the place where the thumb joins the 
hand, it runs round the thumb, and ends where the thumb is 
merged in the wrist. 

Amongst the theories of the chiromant, the strangest and 
most interesting are those connected with this so-called line of 
life. From it, if he tells us truly, we can learn the number of 
years we have to live, the various attacks of illness we shall have 
to endure, the vigour of our constitution at various periods of 
life, whether our life will be a hard or a luxurious one, whether 
joy or sorrow will be its most marked characteristic. Look 
again at your hand, gentle reader, and examine this line. If 
you are advanced in life, you will—provided chiromancy be no 
imposture—detect there the written history of your life past ; 
if you are still young, learn to “prognosticate” your coming 
fortunes, to prepare for that death of which the chiromant will 
fix the approximate date, and to guard against those dangers of 
which he will point out the unfailing signs. 

The commencement of this thumb-encircling line indicates 
the commencement of life. The first inch represents the first 
fifteen years of life, the remainder of the line corresponds to the 
remainder of life from fifteen years onwards. Ifthe line stops 
short before it reaches the bottom of the thumb, death may be 
expected before a full old age is attained. The proximate time 
of death may be calculated from the place in the hand where 
the line disappears, each five years being represented by the 
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length of about a quarter of an inch in the line, beginning at its 
commencement, and leaving one inch for the first fifteen years. 
Thus, if the line runs completely round, the owner of that 
happily-marked hand may expect to live till fourscore years 
and ten; if it stops half-way, he will expire between the ages 
of forty-five and fifty. If the line is pale and broken, ill-health 
and delicacy of constitution may be expected ; if it is clear and 
well-defined, without any cross-lines intersecting it or branches 
running off from it, then life will be happy and free from serious 
sickness or misfortune. If on the whole the line is clear and 
strong, but in one or another place intersecting lines occur, one 
or two periods of ill-health or sudden accidents will interrupt 
the course of an otherwise healthy life. In this case the time 
when the sickness or misfortune will befall us is indicated by 
the point where the break in the line of life occurs; if it be 
near the commencement, then in our childhood we were weak 
and prone to the maladies of childhood and infancy ; if about 
half-way round the hand, then at forty or fifty we may expect 
some serious illness; and if in the lower part, then in our later 
years a period of suffering may be anticipated. The direction 
whence the cross lines come show moreover the source of our 
suffering ; if they proceed from the ball of the thumb, it will 
arise from some unhappy passion or affections ill-bestowed, 
since the ball of the thumb—called in the phraseology of the 
chiromant the Mount of Venus—affords the key to the history 
of our affections. If they come from the line of the head, which, 
as we have seen, at first starting is united with the line of life, 
but afterwards diverges from it, the malady will arise from an 
overtaxed brain, or from some injury to the head. If the cross 
lines spring from the lower part of the hollow of the hand, 
opposite the ball of the thumb, the malady will be brought 
on by commercial losses or the ordinary anxieties of life, since 
this hollow—termed the Plain of Mars—represents the battle- 
field of life, and bears signs indicating what our fortunes in the 
fight will be. If there is a very decided break in the line of 
life, so that the two portions are disjoined, then expect an 
illness which will bring you to death’s door; if the break occur 
in both hands, then there is little or no hope of recovery, the 
physician’s skill will be in vain, your fate is sealed, your days 
are numbered. 

Furthermore, if the line of life be double, and for a portion 
at least of its length two lines run side by side, then a most 
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enjoyable existence may be looked for, the length of the 
fortunate period corresponding to the length of the double line. 
A secondary parallel line is always an omen of success, If the 
sister line be on the ball of the thumb or Mount of Venus, then 
the happiness of true affection will be yours; if on the hollow 
of the hand, then you will prosper in your business or profession, 
If the line of life unite at its commencement with both the lines 
which cross the hand—the line, that is, of the head and the 
line of the heart—then you have reason to fear a violent death, 
because the head and the heart have too much influence over 
your lines and may bring you into danger. Little points or 
tiny circles on the line of life indicate some intricate maladies 
either resulting from the heart or from some bodily injuries. 
They point especially to loss of sight; if black spots are found 
upon the line, disease or weakness of the heart may be anti- 
cipated. 

Now what is to be said to this wonderful conglomeration 
of chiromantic prophecies? Are we to condemn them as 
absolute rubbish and charlatanry, or can we allow to them a 
certain amount of truth ? 

Speaking for myself, I confess that although at first inclined 
to regard the whole system as a simple imposture, the more I 
considered the subject, the more I grew to think it was un- 
deserving of such sweeping condemnation. To suppose that 
Almighty God creates us with all the history of our life written 
in characters legible to the wise upon our hands, is of course 
ridiculous; but yet it cannot be denied that chiromancy has 
in it a considerable element of truth, and the curious fact 
remains, that often the cross lines indicating sickness at certain 
periods of life have their predictions verified by the event. 
Of course there is a good deal of mere guess-work, and where 
a margin must be allowed in the time indicated, there is a fair 
chance that within a space of say five to seven years some 
sickness will occur which the cross line is supposed prophetically 
to suggest. But making all allowances for such considerations, 
there still remains an average of verified predictions too large 
to be accounted for in this way, as I can attest from my own 
experience. Is there then any other way of accounting for 
them ? 

Some time since I made acquaintance with a gentleman of 
about thirty, who was travelling in my company. Sitting 
together one day after dinner we chanced on the subject of 
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chiromancy, and I asked to inspect his hand and examine his 
line of life. There it was writ, easy for all to read. “You were 
delicate when a child,” I said, “but since you attained to man- 
hood you have enjoyed excellent, almost vigorous health.” 
“Perfectly true.” ‘This health will continue unbroken until 
you are about forty or forty-five, then you will have a serious, 
perhaps a very serious illness. After that you have every 
prospect of renewed health until about the age of sixty-five, 
when the broken lines speak of broken health.” 

My friend seemed surprised. “Do you know,” he said, “that 
my grandfather died between the ages of forty and forty-five ? 
And at exactly the same period of life my father had a very 
serious illness of an almost similar nature, which confined 
him to the house for two years, and from which we feared, 
remembering as we did my grandfather’s early death, he would 
not recover. But he did recover, and now at the age of fifty- 
eight is still strong and well. If I follow in the family tradition, 
your prophecy will be exactly verified.” 

This set me thinking, and I believe furnished me with a key 
to the supposed predictions of chiromancy. Every sickness 
necessarily leaves certain permanent traces on our organism, 
just as every wound leaves its mark on our physical frame. 
The sickness affects not ourselves only, but also children born 
after it befalls us. If there remain in us a tendency to the 
malady, this tendency will be inherited by our posterity, whether 
it be developed into fact before or after their birth. The 
tendency to sickness in middle age thus handed on from father 
to son would write upon the bodily organism certain marks 
and signs, and if it be true that the hand indicates our moral 
and physical character, we may naturally expect that the marks 
and signs indicating any moral or physical tendency would in 
some way leave their traces on the palms of our hands. If the 
theory mentioned in the first part of this article be true, and 
the general shape and formation of a man’s hand bears witness 
to the character he inherits from his ancestors, there is no reason 
why inherited tendencies should not write themselves on the 
palm; why not only weakness or firmness af character, intel- 
lectual ability or mechanical skill, the ruling ambition and pre- 
dominant passion should be indicated there, but also the chief 
incidents which befall us in our life and modify our body, and 
through our body, affect the history of our lives. There is no 
reason why there should not be written on our hands a tendency 
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to long life or short life (in other words strength or weakness 
of constitution), a love of honour and firmness of purpose, and 
as the result of these, a good prospect of worldly success; a 
careful, quick-sighted, industrious, and persevering disposition, 
which would render commercial prosperity—should commerce 
be the chosen path of life--almost a certainty. The same may 
be said in reference to all the other traits of character which, in 
the natural course of events, lead to the good or evil fortune 
which the chiromant professes to find written with prophetic 
finger by foreseeing fate. 

This theory is merely put forward as a possible hypothesis, 
and as the probable solution of the traditional art of chiromancy. 
Were it mere imposture or guess-work it would long since have 
disappeared altogether, even although out of a large number 
of guesses a certain percentage are, by the law of averages, sure 
to come true, especially if vaguely worded, or pointing to a 
future so distant that they will be half-forgotten before the time 
of verification arrives. This, however, hardly holds good in the 
case of the chiromant, since he does not confine his prophecies 
to a shadowy future, but professes to disclose facts and events 
in the past and present life of the individual whose palm he is 
deciphering, and who is in a position to pronounce at once as to 
the truth of his assertions. Should his conclusions be incorrect 
and his surmises false, they will be promptly denied and con- 
tradicted, and the discomfited chiromant having failed to read 
the past, would find no credence if he proceeded to forecast the 
future. It would seem, too, as if there must be some sort of 
basis for this art, else why should men by common consent 
have chosen this special line to be called the line of “fe, and in 
days of yore as well as now, have read in it (for it is hardly 
possible that they could have read zzfo it) those predictions 
which are in most, or at any rate in many, instances strangely 
verified ?? 

The conclusion to be drawn from all this will be apparent 
to the reader. At the beginning of this article, chirognomy 
was spoken of as something entirely different from chiromancy. 
We are now in a position to abolish the distinction between | 
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them, or rather we may define chirognomy as the science which 


1 The writer is aware that some persons are of opinion that the fact of a cut of 
any depth in the hand between the thumb and first finger generally proving fatal 
accounts for the name given to the line which encircles the ball of the thumb, but this 
reason appears barely sufficient, independent of the interpretation given to it in 
palmistry. | 
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reads in a man’s hand his inherited tendencies, and chiromancy 
as the science which conjectures from the same data what has 
befallen him and will befall him as the result of those tendencies. 
The former may be a well-defined science, having exact laws, 
which is almost invariably accurate in its conjectures; the 
latter is scarcely to be called a science, but rather a series of 
clever guesses founded on the revelations of chirognomy, of 
which the majority are verified, but which are always liable to 
prove inaccurate. If the tendencies on which the predictions 
are founded have an opportunity of developing themselves, 
then the predictions will have every chance of being verified ; 
but if the tendencies lie dormant, if they are hampered by 
circumstances, counter-tendencies, or counteracting influences, 
then the predictions founded on them will not meet with their 
fulfilment and will consequently be pronounced to be false. 
Let me take an example to illustrate my meaning. When the 
chiromant tells us that lines running up from the wrist to the 
fleshy part of the hand which lies beneath the little finger, 
opposite the ball of the thumb, indicate that the person in whose 
hand they are found will be a great traveller, the truth probably 
is that he inherits from his forefathers a roving disposition. 
If this disposition has a chance of developing itself, he will 
certainly travel, but there may be some counter element in his 
character, some preventive cause in his external circumstances, 
which in spite of those lines will keep him at home. Strong 
affection may render him unwilling to leave his family and 
friends; the profession or trade chosen by him or for him in 
early life may oblige him to fix himself in some place, and his 
propensity for a roving life may never show itself except during 
his summer holiday, if it shows itself at all. Or supposing that 
in the hand of a man who has never produced anything worthy 
to be called a work of art, we find certain vertical or forked 

lines at the base of the third finger—the Mount of the Sun, in 

the phraseology of the chiromant—which are said to be indica- 

tive of success and celebrity in art, may it not be surmised that 

the owner of that hand possesses talent for drawing, which, had 

it been cultivated and developed under the instruction of an able 

master, might have won for him the renown as a painter which 

Nature apparently fitted him to win? Again it is well known 

that many persons, some from supernatural motives, others 

for the sake of worldly interest and advantage, have so far 

conquered and annihilated their natural inclinations and original 
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tendencies on some one point, that no outward trace of them 
is discernible, except perhaps to the expert eye of the chiromant, 
who reads in the lines of the hand what the man was by nature. 

From what has been said about palmistry the reader will 
sce that it pretends to a higher mission than that of satisfying 
idle curiosity respecting the past and the future, and claims to 
assist us in solving the great enigma of human existence, to 
yield practical counsel for our guidance in life, to furnish a light 
for our footsteps, a rule for our conduct ; for does it not profess 
to discover to us the characteristics we inherit from our parents 
and remoter ancestors, and the events these tendencies, moral 
and physical, are likely to bring about, to acquaint us with the 
good instincts which ought to be encouraged, the valuable 
powers which deserve to be developed, as well as the evil 
qualities which it is our duty to combat, and the dangers which 
we have to avoid? How useful for parents and teachers, says 
the chiromant, to ascertain by means of my skill, the natural 
bent of mind, the dispositions of the children committed to their 
charge, and direct their education accordingly! Nay more, 
how often might life-long misery, disappointment, and regret 
be prevented, if previously to forming friendships, contracting 
marriages, entering into engagements of any kind, some mutual 
insight into the character and tastes of the different individuals 
concerned were obtained by reading what Nature inscribes on 
their hand! 

Were this really so, chiromancy would deserve to be far 
more widely known and generally practised than it is, or ever 
will be. I think most persons will agree with me in pronouncing 
its revelations to be curious, amusing, and based on a certain 
foundation of truth. It is however a science dangerously apt to 
degenerate into charlatanry and imposture, and to be employed 
for the mere purpose of gratifying a morbid craving to pry into 
the future. 
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ania 
PART THE SECOND. 

[r must not be presumed from the account of the astonishing 
generosity of the English Government and people that the 
French refugee clergy and emigrants eat the bread of the 
stranger in idleness. As many as could work and for whom 
employment could be found set themselves to earn their liveli- 
hood, at first in the hope of a speedy return to their country and 
afterwards with patient sad submission to their lot. The 
ecclesiastics were specially ingenious in devising means for their 
subsistence. Canon Baston tells us that, while those of them 
who had pecuniary resources formed little communities, of the 
others some were received in private houses as guests, some 
became teachers in schools giving lessons in Latin, mathematics, 
music, and drawing; the majority worked with their hands as 
tailors, hatters, watchmakers, shoemakers, dyers, matchmakers, 
workers in tapestry. Some became writers and commercial 
agents, while others in Jersey and Dorsetshire earned their bread 
by the sweat of their brow in the fields as agricultural labourers, 
at first exciting ridicule which was soon changed to admiration. 
Having thus removed the dangers of idleness from themselves, 
they attended to their spiritual life and to the practice of good 
works, a thing made possible for them by the protection of the 
Vicars-Apostolic and the care of their own Bishops. 

Catholics had been allowed in 1791, as we have seen, to 
practise their religious worship. In the Lazty's Directory for 
1793 we have a list of the chapels in and near London which 
were then in existence. The chapels of English origin in 
London were St. Mary’s, White Street, Moorfields ; St. George’s, 
near Newmarket, London Road, St. George’s Fields; St. Patrick’s, 
Sutton Street, Soho Square ; and one in Virginia Street, Ratcliff 
Highway. Besides these, there was the Bavarian Chapel, 
Warwick Street; the Neapolitan, Old Bond Street; the 
Portuguese, South Street, Grosvenor Square; the Spanish, 
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Spanish Place; the Sardinian, Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. The French clergy at first frequented the English 
chapels, but their number caused inconvenience to the priests, 
who seem also to have been afraid of the taint of Gallicanism. 
The Vicars-Apostolic gave the refugees a warmer welcome. Dr. 
Douglas, the Vicar-Apostolic for London, had a heart full of 
charity for them. He was until his death in 1812 “their guide, 
protector and father.” To the bishops and vicars-general of the 
French dioceses he granted full faculties, though limiting their 
functions to the French clergy and laity: and, as the Catholic 
chapels were so few and had only one altar, he allowed the 
French priests to say Mass in private houses. The charity of the 
English Bishops set an example which was shortly followed by 
the English Catholic clergy and laymen. The refugees, having 
before their eyes the spectacle of the virtuous bishops, a zealous 
clergy and an edifying laity faithful to the religion of their 
ancestors and struggling after years of persecution to keep alive 
the faith in England, learned to resist discouragement and to 
stand firm to their duty amid the monotony of their work in the 
day-time and the poverty of the garrets that received them at 
night. From time to time public retreats were given for them. 
The first was begun in March, 1793, in St. Patrick’s Chapel, 
Sutton Street, which Dr. Douglas had built the previous year 
for the poorer Catholics who were numerous in that district. 


Each retreat ended with an edifying sight, the like of which it 
would be difficult to find in the annals of history: twelve hundred 
priests coming to the church on the last day of the retreat and receiving 
Holy Communion at the hands of the Vicar-Apostolic. 


But the inner life of the refugees is best seen at Winchester. 
The residence at Winchester had originally been a strong castle 
which was dismantled by Cromwell. Charles the Second 
wanted in imitation of Louis the Fourteenth to rebuild it on the 
plan of the palace at Versailles; but his death prevented the 
completion of the work, and the King’s House, as it was called, 
became a kind of barrack where towards the end of the last 
century prisoners of war were detained.2, When the castle was 
given by the Government as a residence for the exiled clergy in 


2 It was here that John Milner, afterwards Bishop and the famous champion of 
Catholic rights, became Chaplain in 1779 by the appointment of Bishop Challoner, 
an appointment which gave him an opportunity of searching into the antiquities of 
the town and of writing his A#story of Winchester. 
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September, 1792, it was in a ruinous state. In order to lodge 
five or six thousand prisoners, rows of hammocks had been 
placed one above another, fixed to posts running from floor to 
ceiling; but now posts and hammocks had disappeared. There 
was no furniture, the windows were broken, the wood-work was 
rotten, the roof alone was in good condition. The Committee 
set to work to renew the building and to furnish it. Robert 
Corbin was the active agent of the Committee in this pro- 
ceeding, and in providing for the ecclesiastics when they entered 
their new home. By January, 1793, there were 183 housed in it, 
and by the end of the year there were 700. 

They led an edifying life. Besides the Catholic church in 
the town under the care of Milner there were two chapels in the 
Castle. In one of them from half-past six o’clock in the 
morning until eight in the evening the priests were always 
kneeling before the altar, two at atime for an hour each. On 
Sundays and Feast-days they sang Mass and Vespers. [very 
day a conference was held on dogmatic theology and one on 
moral theology, and three times a week one on Holy Scripture. 
The younger men pursued their theological studies and ordina- 
tions were held. Their time was spent by the ecclesiastics in 
various ways. The tapestry works, built in the town by the 
charitable Marchioness of Buckingham, whose husband was a 
great benefactor to the banished priests, gave employment to 
some two hundred of them: the product of their labours was 
disposed of by the Marchioness herself for their benefit. Others 
were engaged in other manual labour or gave lessons in French 
to private pupils or to classes in the town and neighbouring 
country. It was natural to expect that the Protestant inhabi- 
tants of Winchester would be afraid of proselytism on the part 
of the refugee clergy; but they trusted that their hospitality 
would not be abused in this way. We here of one case, however, 
about which the authorities of the town made complaint to the 
Committee. A priest, Jacques Couvet, had tried to make two 
converts to Catholicism and had spoken indiscreetly about the 
fate of heretics. The Committee censured his act, but before it 
could interfere Couvet had at the request of Mgr. de la Marche 
left the town. At the same time the rest were cautioned against 
like acts. Two other complaints were brought against others of 
the clergy here, namely the ordination of priests, by which the 
number on the list of pensioners was being increased, and the 
circulation of controversial tracts. Dr. Sturges, the Chancellor 
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of the diocese, being asked to search into the truth of the 
accusations and to report on the conduct of the clergy generally, 
drew up a report, afterwards printed in the Gentleman's Magasine, 
May, 1796, which was highly favourable to them. Ordinations 
had been conferred, it was true, but on thirty-two ecclesiastics 
who were already in orders: there was only one church student 
in the Castle, and his pension had been paid from another source 
than that of the Government fund, and he was to leave the 
Castle the following week. No others of the clergy at Win- 
chester had acted like the Abbé Couvet, and among the priests 
resident in houses in the neighbouring district there had been no 
attempt at the propagandism of their religion. 


In a place where so many priests are assembled of a communion 
so different from our own and in some respects so hostile to it, it is 
natural and commendable for us to be vigilantly on our guard against 
any aggression by which the religious profession of our own people may 
be shaken. But while we are thus on our guard, it is but justice to 
these unfortunate men . . . not to give admission to complaints against 
them without proper information or proof, and if there were any real 
ground of complaint not to exaggerate it beyond its just dimensions and 


thereby to increase the popular dislike towards them. . . . In general 
their conduct is exemplary in the highest degree. . . . To be unjust te 


them at this period of our kindness would be casting a shade on the 
brightest instance of national benevolence by which in my opinion any 
Christian country was ever distinguished. 


It was at the same time determined by the authorities that 
neither the clergy in the Castle nor those in the town should 
have anything to do with the press. Still it was not easy to 
quiet the minds of the people on the supposed danger of 
proselytism. A Protestant minister was said to have been 
converted to the Roman religion in Dorsetshire by the French 
clergy who were working as field labourers on the neighbouring 
land. John Milner on inquiring into the case discovered the 
foundation of the rumour to be such that the tables were turned 
on those who had spread the report. The truth was that a 
Protestant minister had received his dismissal and his successor, 
who had been up to that time professedly a Catholic, had 
renounced his religion before receiving the appointment. Milner 
commenting on the incident said : 


If Catholics do not believe in their religion, they are foolish in 
exposing themselves to the bad treatment they undergo because of 
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their profession of it; and if on the contrary they do believe that they 
possess the truth, why should they not try to communicate it to those 
who earnestly and sincerely seek it ? 


The clergy, however, had to exercise their prudence, as the 
Protestant Bishop of Winchester advised them. For it was not 
due to indifference in religion on the part of the better class of our 
countrymen that they had been allowed to settle in England : 
the danger of an attempt at proselytism had not been thought 
of, and the least imprudence in this matter would probably have 
had the effect of raising strong anti-Papist feelings. 

When war was declared against France in 1793, a Bill was 
passed in Parliament according to the terms of which all newly 
arrived foreigners were obliged to keep at a distance of at least 
ten miles from the coast; and a little later they were ordered 
not to live outside a certain fixed distance from London, in 
order that they might be under easy supervision. The house at 
Winchester would thus have to be abandoned by the French 
priests. But an application was made by the Committee to the 
Government for an exemption for the exiles at Winchester, on 
the ground of expense, the cost of each person being only five 
shillings and sixpence per week, while that of the ecclesiastics 
living apart was nine shillings. The priests were allowed to 
stay, and they continued to spend their quiet life in the Castle 
till the year 1796, when the success of Hoche in France leading 
to the danger of an invasion of Great Britain, determined the 
Government to go back to its original project with regard to 
Winchester, and also to transport the refugees who were in the 
Channel Islands to England. As the southern parts of the 
country were already burdened with the large majority of 
the exiles, it was arranged that the northern counties should 
receive them. To the officials and magistrates in these counties 
the Duke of Portland recommended the poor priests, who were 
now in great distress and trouble on leaving the islands. More 
than five hundred of them embarked in the autumn of 1796, to 
be landed some at Hull or Scarborough, others at Sunderland 
or Berwick. They then separated and made for various towns, 
Richmond, Beverley, York, Newcastle, and some to Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. While these travellers were journeying north. 
as many more, both ecclesiastics and laymen, were making their 
way from Jersey to London, where the Abbe Carron, who had 
been the guide and benefactor of those in Jersey, and of whom 
we shall see more, had made all preparations for them. The 
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Government was not so exacting as not to allow a certain 
number of priests to remain in the islands and near the coasts 
but the laity were all obliged to depart. It was soon after the 
transportation from Jersey that the clergy at Winchester had to 
break up their community ; their house again became a barrack. 
The time when the wanderers set out to seek a new home, was 
one when the anti-Catholic outcries were loud and bitter, not 
only against them, but against their benefactors; against the 
Protestant ministers who had asked help for them ; against the 
University of Oxford, which in the year 1796 made that 
touching gift of a copy of a reprint, at its own expense, of the 
Latin version of the New Testament to each of the priests; 
against the nobility who patronized the work of the committee, 
and against the persons who covered the subscription lists with 
their names. The attack was led by a satirical poet, Mathias, 
whose xom-de-plume was Ignotus, in a pamphlet entitled Pursuzts 
of Literature, which in twelve years went through sixteen 
editions. It was a dialogue in verse with notes in prose and 
verse. He was answered by Milner and later by an English 
clergyman in the Gentleman's Magazine. The latter, however, 
was alarmed at the state of Europe, brought about by the 
French Revolution, and he feared for the safety of England. 
But what need for fear was there of the Papacy? The answer 
of Ignotus was that, as Pius the Sixth was dying in exile, if 
Rome were not in Rome with its Pope, it will be in England: 
Rome is everywhere where its priests are suffering for conscience’ 
sake and exciting the sympathy of all classes; it is on the hill 
of Winchester and supported by England. So the confessors of 
the faith had to make way for a garrison of soldiers. On 
September 22, 1796, they began to depart. They went in three 
sets, about twenty-six to Reading, one hundred and nine to 
Thame near Oxford, and others to Paddington. Each set was 
united in a large building capable of holding more than the 
above numbers, but the buildings were not quite ready at the 
time to receive them all. The complement at Reading was 
300, at Thame 160, and at Paddington about 60, The rest of 
priests were dispersed, many over London to live in small 
groups or alone. 

The order of the Government for withdrawing foreigners 
from the coast, was strictly enforced in 1798, and caused another 
movement of the refugees towards London or the centre of the 
country. This overcrowding of certain districts led to a 
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movement towards the north into Scotland, and towards the 
west even into Ireland, so that the priests were to be found over 
the whole kingdom. Many of those in the north, however, 
made their way back to France at the earliest opportunity ; the 
remainder occupied themselves in missionary work or in teaching 
French, but they did not form any important groups. The 
groups in and about London are those of whom we know most. 
Those between London and Oxford are most interesting 
because of their connection with Edmund Burke. Three 
miles from his house at Beaconsfield is situated Penn, near 
which the statesman, in memory of his dead son, founded a 
school for sixty French children, who had been made orphans 
by the sword or the scaffold, to be educated for the Church or 
the army. The Marquis of Buckingham, the Duke of Portland, 
and others took the school under their patronage, and Burke 
superintended it. All the masters had to be French and 
Catholic: the Abbé Maraine obtained the direction of the 
school on the recommendation of Mgr. de la Marche. The 
Government contributed through the committee £50 a month 
for its support, but in 1814 the French Government began to 
support it. In 1820 the Abbé Maraine returned to France with 
his pupils, and two years afterwards the school was sold and no 
longer exists. Burke's death took place in 1797, sixteen months 
after the opening of his school, but its foundation is a lasting 
memorial of the sympathy which he and his friends felt for the 
unhappy Catholic refugees. This and other like actions of a 
Protestant statesman, must have had great influence on 
Protestants; nis reception of Catholic priests, and invitation 
of them to his table, the foundation of a Catholic school under 
the eyes of Protestants, and the tender and respectful familiarity 
with which he treated the priests who directed the school, could 
not fail to soften the anti-Catholic prejudices of the people. 

We may now turn to the missionary work of the French 
priests in connection with the French chapels in London ard the 
suburbs. For the first three years of their life in London the 
émigrés had no public chapels of their own except in a few out 
of the way towns. Their religious service was usually held in 
the English Catholic chapels. This fact was in a manner a 
help to Catholicism in England. For Catholics, in spite of 
the toleration of the civil authorities, had to be very cautious in 
the practice of their religion on account of the prejudices of the 
people: but this constraint was materially put an end to by the 
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conduct and attitude of the French clergy. Protestants soon 
became accustomed to the sight of them coming from and going 
to the chapels every morning at the same hour, and the tolerance 
in practice exercised towards them was soon extended to the 
English Catholics themselves. It might be inferred, the Abbé 
Plasse suggests, from the obscurity of the places in which the 
French chapels were built, that the Catholic exiles were forced 
to hide themselves and their religious practices from the eyes of 
the people, as the early Christians hid themselves in the cata- 
combs, and that the fact testifies to ill-will, if not to persecution. 
But it was not so. The Government knew well that the exiled 
bishops, priests, and laity could not do without religious worship ; 
and the people were of the same mind. But when the opening 
of chapels was authorized, it was stipulated that they should not 
be in the more frequented streets, a precaution which harmonized 
with the extreme poverty of the refugees and the susceptibilities 
of their Protestant benefactors. So the first French chajy i was 
opened, as we find in the Lazty’s Directory for 1795, in Dudley 
Court, Denmark Street, Soho Square, near St. Patrick’s Chapel. 
It was called the Holy Cross, and the Abbé Floch was the 
chaplain. Another was opened in 1796 by the Abbe Carron in 
Conway Street. The latter priest had conducted the exiles 
when they were obliged to retreat from Jersey. 

There he had done good work. There was in the Isle of 
Jersey at the time of the emigration only one Catholic, an old 
woman, at whom the inhabitants pointed as at some strange 
being. The Abbé had landed there at the head of nine hundred 
refugees after a stormy passage of two days instead of the usual 
few hours. Soon there were three or four thousand Catholics, men, 
women and children on the island. He erected chapels, built 
schools for the children and a hospital for the sick, and established 
libraries in rooms where the priests might read, write and pray. 
The schools, one for boys and one for girls, were the object of 
his special attention. He himself acted as master of one class 
of boys: another class formed of those who could not read or 
write was entrusted to another ecclesiastic, while French ladies 
took charge of the girls’ school. Twice a week he gave a public 
catechism in the schools, and every Friday went to the different 
classes to explain the Epistle and Gospel for the following 
Sunday. When the émigrés left Jersey for London, the Abbé 
Carron hired two houses in Tottenham Court Road, where he 
re-established his two schools and admitted to them the children 
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of poor English Catholics. The children were supplied gra- 
tuitously with everything. The Abbé’s zeal was untiring. One 
day he obtained leave to beg at a Protestant meeting. A young 
fellow, indignant at his presence, went so far as to strike him. 
The Abbé put out his hand to him, saying: ‘“ The blow is my 
share—now have you nothing to give for the poor ?” 

A curious story of Providential relief in his difficulties is told 
of him. Ina state of anxiety and sorrow because of his debts, 
incurred in his charity, with butchers, bakers, upholsterers, &c., and 
not knowing how to pay them, he betook himself to the foot of 
the altar. After praying there, he went out and met the Abbé 
Després, his former curate in France, who proposed a walk to 
him to try and turn his attention from his sad thoughts. It 
was early morning and the streets were still deserted. Presently 
they saw a man hurrying past them, evidently quite engrossed 
in his own thoughts. He drew from his pocket some bundles 
of paper and in doing so did not notice that one of them fell as 
he hastily walked on. The Abbé Carron on reaching the spot 
where the packet was lying picked it up and found it was a 
bundle of bank-notes. He ran after the stranger, and coming 
up to him told him of his loss. The Englishman took no 
further notice of him than to remark that the paper was not 
his. “But they are bank-notes,” said the Abbé. “What 
difference does that make? I told you they do not belong to 
me.” ‘Where do they come from, then?” ‘From there,” said 
the stranger, pointing upwards, and bowing to him he disap- 
peared. The Abbé Després rejoined his companion and found 
him in possession of some thousand of francs. The story is 
strange: theft on the part of the stranger affords an easy 
explanation, but we are not told that the bank refused payment 
or that the Abbé was called to account for being in unlawful 
possession of the notes. The Abbé Carron’s reputation was 
spread far and wide as that of one who was entirely forgetful 
of self in soothing the miseries of his fellow-countrymen in 
exile. Personal presents he gave to others: with the many 
anonymous gifts which he received he built a seminary for 
Church students, a refuge for old and sick priests and a hospital 
for sick women. The chapel in Conway Street was the centre 
of his labours till the end of 1799, when he added a new field of 
toil at Somerstown, where his friend the Abbé Chantrel had 
formed a temporary chapel at Garden Gate after leaving Jersey- 
This now became the head-quarters of Carron, and while he still 
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attended to the charitable institutions he had founded, he here 
opened two more schools for children of a better class than those 
at Tottenham Court Road. The chapel at Somerstown was 
not a distinctly French chapel. A large number of English 
Catholics also visited it and English as well as French sermons 
were preached there. At the end of each scholastic year the 
chapel was used as a hall for the distribution of prizes to the 
children, and there were gathered together in it on these occa- 
sions princes of the royal house of France, distinguished 
prelates, generals of the army, administrators of almost all the 
provinces of France, foreign ambassadors, Englishmen of the 
highest rank, naval and military officers, groups of French 
ladies, and an immense crowd of refugee ecclesiastics and 
emigrant laymen. 

In the same year, 1796, when Conway Street Chapel came 
into existence, another was opened in Pitt Street, St. George’s 
Fields, Southwark, by the Abbé Filloneau, a temporary chapel 
which was replaced by a larger one in 1798 in Prospect Place 
when the third batch of emigrants came over and when the 
emigrants from the South Coast were making their way into 
the interior. Of some other chapels we know little. One at 
Cadogan Terrace, Chelsea, was founded by the French clergy 
and was afterwards used for English Catholics: and the Lazty’s 
Directory for the year 1800 announces the opening of a new 
chapel at Paddington Green, wiere one of the sets of the Win- 
chester clergy had gone the year before. But there is one chapel 
which is deserving of great interest and which still survives as 
a standing witness to the sufferings and work of the French 
clergy in England. This is the French chapel in King Street, 
Portman Square. In this djstrict most of the prelates and the 
French princes and nobles lived in exile. At first they attended 
the church in Spanish Place or the rooms which were turned 
into chapels on Sundays and feast-days: but when the return 
to France was indefinitely put off at the time of the third 
emigration, the erection of a chapel of their own was proposed 
among themselves, and the Abbé Bourret of St. Sulpice was 
authorized to found it under the title of Our Lady of the 
Annunciation. It was built by the voluntary subscriptions not 
only of French and English Catholics, but also of Protestants. 
It was consecrated on March 15,1799. There were four altars, 
and each morning from six o'clock four Masses were said every 
hour. The feasts were celebrated with great pomp, a prelate 
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officiating and others assisting in presence of princes and 
nobles. As many as fourteen bishops have been present 
together at the ceremonies. The King, Louis the Eighteenth, 
the Comte d’Artois, the Duc de Berry, the Duc d’ Angouléme, 
the Duc de Bourbon, the Duc d’Orleans, all came here for 
religious service. Protestants were attracted and much struck 
by the grandeur of a ceremonial, which had before been seen 
by them only represented on the stage or read of by them in 
books, and it led them back in thought to past times and made 
them feel the dryness and poverty of their own worship. This 
chapel was the only distinct French chapel that survived the 
period of the return of the cwigrés to France. After the 
Restoration it became the chapel of the French embassy and 
received an annual pension from the French Government up to 
1830. It has been frequented by all the noble victims of revo- 
lution in France who have come to our Jand. It was there that 
the Prince Imperial made his confession before journeying to 
his death in Zululand. 

At the beginning of 1800 there were 5,621 ecélesiastics on 
the list of pensioners: at the end of the year they began to 
depart in hundreds, so that at the end of 1801 there were 3,060 
and three months later 2,983. It is reckoned that some 1,300 
must have died in England during the exile, though the Lazty’s 
Directory mentions only 700, that being the number of names it 
received. It was not merely old age and sickness, but the priva- 
tions, the weariness and the sufferings of their exile that carried 
off so many confessors of the faith. An immediate consequence 
of the departure of seven-eighths of the clergy was the closing 
of the houses at Thame, Reading, and Paddington, in 1802. At 
the end of this year there were roughly about 800 ecciesiastics 
and 800 of the laity left in England. In London the greater 
number were settled round about King Street and Conway 
Street. The chapels at Dudley Court, Prospect Place, and 
Tottenham Place, were suppressed in r802, and that at Garden 
Gate in the next year. After 1801 the Lazty’s Directory makes 
no mention of Paddington Green. 

Of the 800 ecclesiastics in England in 1802 some were 
known as Planchardists, from the Abbé Blanchard, who refused 
to accept the arrangements made by the Pope with Bonaparte, 
while others remained in the hope of doing useful missionary 
work. The position of the former is thus given by Husenbeth 


in his Life of Milner: 
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Bonaparte considering that to restore peace to the Church would 

be most important for the public tranquillity, sought to enter into a 
Concordat with the new Pope, Pius the Seventh, who had been by a 
special intervention of Providence elected at Venice on March 14, 
1800, and had made his solemn entry into Rome on the 3rd of July 
following. The Pope cordially entered into a proposal so desirable for 
the re-establishment of peace and order in the Church in France: and 
a Concordat was agreed to at Paris, July 15, 1801, and confirmed by 
the Pope on the 15th of August by his Bull Zeclesia Christi. For the 
execution of its provisions His Holiness addressed a circular to all the 
French bishops, requesting them all for the sake of peace to resign 
- their bishoprics into his hands preparatory to a new circumscription of 
dioceses and the new erection of episcopal sees throughout France. 
There were only 81 bishops then left, of whom 45 immediately sent in 
the resignation of their sees, while the remaining 36 for various reasons 


— 


respectfully declined. Pius the Seventh, however, in the exercise of ' 
that supreme power which the extreme necessity of the Church in i 
France justified him in employing, proceeded to suppress all the i 
bishoprics in France and to create 60 new sees, ten of which were 
archbishoprics. The Bishops who had refused to resign their sees had i 


done so nevertheless with the utmost reverence for the Pope: those 
who returned to France held communion with the newly appointed 
clergy, and finally all, except one, gave in their resignation in the year 
1817, and were appointed to some of the new bishoprics. Even that 
unhappy one, formerly Bishop of Blois, retracted before his death. 
Several priests, however, opposed the Concordat, and strove to alienate 
the faithful from their new pastors : maintaining that Pius the Seventh had 
not observed the forms prescribed by the Canons, and had exceeded his 
powers. By far the greater part of the French emigrant clergy had 
returned to their own country, but several of those who remained in 
England joined in this opposition, and were encouraged by some of the 
emigrant Bishops in England. 





This is the only dark page in the history of the French 
refugee clergy, but the bad impression produced by the schism 
of a small number of the French priests did not destroy the 
deep impression for good caused by the noble conduct of seven 
or eight thousand of their fellow-countrymen during the time 
of the emigration. And whatever breach was made by the 
former in the exemplary work of the mass of the ecclesiastics 
was filled up and repaired by the missionary labours of those 
who remained behind and gave up their country to help in the 
conversion of England. 


We cannot but admire and bless the mysterious dispensation of 
Divine Providence in our favour. For just at that critical time when 
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our Seminaries had failed, and no prospect appeared of our being able 
for a long time to complete the education of our clergy with our very 
limited means at home, a large number of these French priests who had 
been driven as exiles upon our shores, had remained in England and 
preferred to labour as best they could in our poor missions rather than 
return to their own country. Gladly did our Bishops welcome these 
worthy men and employ them in the work of the holy ministry. They 
were zealous and exemplary, and incalculable was the good which they 
effected in this country. Many converts were made by their prudent 
and enlightened teaching ; many chapels were built and missions estab- 
lished in every part of the kingdom: and many a congregation, now 
large and respectable, owes its beginning to the humble but persevering 
labours of some poor French priest generously giving his time, his toil, 
and his hard-earned savings to the great work of the salvation of souls 
in a strange land. That band of noble labourers in our vineyard must 
never be forgetten by English Catholics: nor must we ever cease to 
thank God for thus marvellously providing for the spiritual wants of 
these poor scattered flocks, and the conversion of countless souls to His 
holy faith.* 


The spots marked by the good work of these French priests 
are passing from the memory of Englishmen, and it is one of 
the objects of the Abbé Plasse to keep up the remembrance of 
them. Of those priests on the lists in 1803 some were registered 
as engaged on the mission or in teaching: others, not so 
engaged, as practising some trade or giving help to the 
auxiliary priests. In 1811 the Abbé Franous, whose name is 
chiefly connected with the chapel at Chelsea, was enabled by a 
subscription to enlarge his chapel for the increasing number of 
Catholics in the district. In 1825 it was again enlarged and 
re-opened by Dr. Poynter in presence of the French Am- 
bassador. In 1830 a helper in the extending work was 
found in Father Sisk, and in 1840 the Abbé Franous died. 
It was said that there were six persons present at the Abbé’s 
first celebration of Mass in his first chapel, at his burial six 
thousand. In 1878 Cardinal Manning preached in aid of a 
new church at Chelsea, and through the exertions of Canon 
Macmullen it was opened in 1879. 

The district of Kensington is indebted to the Abbés de 
Broglie and Viel. In 1801 the former opened a school for 
young Americans and for foreigners resident in London. A 
chapel was erected by the Abbé Viel: at the time of his death, 
in 1823, there was a flourishing congregation. Later the church 

3 Husenbeth, Life of Bishop Milner, p. 94. 
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of the Carmelites replaced it, and the Pro-Cathedral in the 
neighbourhood was afterwards built. The Abbé Carron made 
an appeal in 1807 for a subscription for a new chapel at Somers- 
town, and in 1808 it was opened. At the Restoration, the Abbé 
returned to France, leaving his institutions in charge of the 
Abbé Jean Nerinckz. The place of the French teachers in the 
schools was supplied by Madame d’ Houet, the foundress of the 
Faithful Companions. Nerinckz died in 1855. In 1869 Father 
Dolman wished to build a new church, but the railway extension 
in St.Pancras’ cemetery, which was the site of the proposed church, 
and want of funds have prevented the realization of his wish. 
In the suburbs of London we find the Abbé Morel, who had 
gone to live at Hampstead in 1796, and had worked among the 
Catholics of the district, opening a chapel at Holly Place in 
1816, where he laboured for souls till his death in 1852. The 
Abbé de Cheverus, afterwards Archbishop of Bordeaux and 
Cardinal, was in 1793 at Tottenham teaching French in a 
Protestant school. Having with ease mastered English, he 
made the acquaintance of several Catholic families in the 
neighbourhood who were deprived of religious help. By the 
assistance of Dr. Douglas and his own earnings in teaching he 
hired a large room which he used as a chapel. In 1796 he 
received an invitation to exchange the field of his labour for 
America where he had the prospect of a larger harvest of souls, 
and he left his temporary chapel to other French priests. A new 
one was opened in 1827 in the same place by the Vicar Apos- 
tolic, and placed under the care of an English priest with a 
congregation of about 250 which has since so increased that a 
new church has been erected. Stratford is associated with the 
name of the Abbé Chevrollais. In 1803 he was giving lessons in 
French in a school, earning only £25 a year and suffering from 
ill-health. Dr. Douglas relieved him by appointing him to Strat- 
ford, where there was a temporary chapel. In 1811 the Abbé built 
a church here, and later two schools and a presbytery were 
added. He belonged to the Congregation of St. Lazare, and 
when it was re-established in 1816 he returned to France 
to learn the wishes of his Superiors. With their permission 
he came back to his labours in England and worked till 1823, 
when he was found one day dead on his knees in his room. 
Scattered all over England, and also in Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, were other auxiliary priests in the parishes, or acting 
as chaplains to houses of religious women, teaching in families 
or in Catholic and Protestant schools. In Ireland the French 
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priests were among the earliest professors and lecturers at 
Maynooth, filling the chairs of mathematics, physics, philosophy 
and theology. We hear of the priests in one or more of the 
chief towns of every English county. But the lives of most 
of them are hidden. 


However laborious and meritorious were the early works of all 
these auxiliaries, chaplains, missionaries or teachers, the Catholic clergy 
of England had taken them up and developed them with so much 
wisdom and perseverance, and their efforts have been crowned with 
such great success, that these beginnings are only like vanishing points if 
we compare them with the final result obtained by so zealous a clergy. 
To really see these beginnings would require vast time and patient labour 
in research : it would be necessary to examine into the countless details 
of the English archives concerning them, to decipher the inscriptions on 
the tombstones in chapels and cemeteries, to hunt up all the facts 
connected with the list of dead given in the Zaity’s Directory, and yet 
in the end most important details would escape this minute investigation 
unless exceptional circumstances favoured the preservation of all the 
souvenirs of the priests’ labours (Plasse, vol. ii.). 


If there are those now alive who can throw light on the lives 
of these dispersed apostles in Britain, their testimony would with- 
out doubt go to prove that to these almost unknown priests 
Catholicism in England is much indebted. They came into 
contact with Protestant society in town and country as labourers 
and as traders, but especially as teachers, and attracted it to 
their worship; curiosity, interest, or charity on the part of 
Protestants established a relationship with them which led to a 
closer acquaintance. Protestants were struck with the edifying 
conduct of the proscribed priests, with their patience and their 
nobleness in their trials, with their knowledge and good educa- 
tion : on the other hand, the ecclesiastics showed their gratitude 
for the charity of their benefactors, their fidelity in the practice 
of their religion, and the genuineness of their religious belief ; 
so that we cannot but believe with the Abbe Plasse, after 
surveying the whole circumstances of the emigration and the 
sojourn of the clergy in our land, that it was thus that the old 
wall of separation between Catholic and Protestant society was 
thrown down, and the way opened to the conversion of England, 












Tio Pellezo. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF FATHER COLOMA, S.J. 


i. 

IN the present day, in all the cultivated nations of Europe, 
much time and research is given to the collection of popular 
songs and traditions, as a means of ascertaining the distin- 
guishing characteristics of each race. This same study, as 
yet little cultivated in Spain, has proved, nevertheless, that her 
people have great religious and poetic feeling, and their deeply- 
rooted faith has inspired creations, alike beautiful and pregnant 
with meaning, which adorn their belief without in any degree 
diminishing the purity of its dogma. 

The following story is one of those tales of simple devotion 
which spring from the heart of that true poet—a people inspired 
by the spirit of religion. It was related to us by one of nature's 
poets. His true name was Cristobal, but he was popularly 
styled “Tio Pellejo,”. or “ Daddy Skinnybones,” and his occu- 
pation was that of a retail smuggler throughout the region that 
extends from Gibraltar to the mountains of Ronda. 

Many years ago we were crossing that picturesque portion of 
lower Andalusia, which is not the Andalusia seen by the 
traveller who is hurried rapidly along by a locomotive, without 
encountering more than, first, immense rocks, secondly, olive- 
yards, then vineyards, later on salt lagoons, and lastly the sea, 
which gently kisses the rock on which, like a white seagull, is 
built the city of Cadiz. That part of Andalusia that stretches 
from the mountains of Ronda unto the rocks of Gibraltar is the 
Andalusia of rugged ranges of hills covered with verdant shrubs ; 
of fertile fields ; of shady forests of oak, festooned with ivy ; of 
endless pastures where herds of wild bulls are reared; of 
Moorish castles, falling into ruin—the perishing works of man— 
standing upon inaccessible rocks, which—the immutable works 
of God—resist all time. An exquisitely varied whole, in 
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which the beauties of cultivated nature alternate with the bold 
majesty of the rocks, the woods, and the torrents ; and of whose 
beauty only those who like ourselves have repeatedly contem- 
plated it in the course of our journeys on horseback, can form 
an adequate idea. 

In one of these excursions, which were the delight of our 
youthful years, we took as guide Tio Pellejo. We were journey- 
ing one November night in the direction of Algar, a village in 
the mountains, I sheltering myself as best I could in the folds 
of a Spanish cloak, and Tio Pellejo with no other defence than 
his well-patched jacket and the weight of his seventy years. 

“What o'clock is it ?” I asked, suddenly finding it impossible 
to get at my watch. 

Tio Pellejo looked up slowly at the stars, and replied without 
hesitation: “ A quarter-past one.” 

“It seems to me that your watch has stopped,” 1! said 
jokingly. 

“Well, the Lord who winds it up never sleeps,” gravely 
answered the old man. 

“ But, don’t you see, it was twelve when we left the farm of 
Mimbral, and we must have been at least three hours on the 
road. 

“Yes, and the day on which you have had nothing to eat 
seems forty-eight hours long,” replied Tio Pellejo. “ At twelve 
we started, and now it is a quarter-past one precisely. Don’t 
you see the three sisters up there,” he continued, pointing out to 
me the three stars which form the belt of Orion. ‘“ Well, when 
they set at this season over the Tempul Rock the clock is at 
one, not a minute more or less. Half an hour afterwards half 
of the ‘Virgin’s Tears’ fall towards the mountain of San 
Cristobal . . . See, your honour, how they are already falling!’ 
Saying this, he indicated with his finger the “ Milky Way,” 
which was really beginning to disappear behind the said 
mountain. 

“ But why do you call these stars the ‘ Virgin’s Tears?’” I 
asked, wishing to know the meaning of all this. 

“Why, for the same reason as bread is called bread, and 
wine wine,” he simply answered. ‘“ That crowd of little stars is 
formed of the tears that Holy Mary shed during her sojourn in 
this world ; the angels gathered them up, and God placed them 
in the sky ... That is why they are so many and so beautiful!” 
On hearing Tio Pellejo give, with greater assurance than 
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Laplace, this explanation of the formation of the famous nebulz, 
we were reminded of the fable in Greek Mythology, immorta- 
lized by Rubens and praised by critics and poets. 

How much more poetic and beautiful appeared to us the old 
peasant’s version! which, if it had never had a Rubens to illus- 
trate it, or a poet to sing its praises, must nevertheless have 
moved more than one heart which loves to contemplate in Mary 
the Mother of Sinners and the Comfort of the Afflicted ! 

Because it so moved us, we continued to question the old 


pedlar. 
“ Whoever told you all that, Tio Pellejo ?” 
“Why, I knew that before I was born. ... It is like weeping, 


that everybody knows how to do without learning. Nobody 
ever taught it to me; but once, your honour, my wife, who 
is now in glory, reminded me of it almost in this very 


place—a little to the left, on the road to Algeciras. . . . Great 
God ! twelve years have passed, and I still hear her voice in my 
ears! ... I had three sons; the conscription claimed all three, 


and they were forced to go and fight the Moors in Africa. My 
poor Chana (diminutive for Sebastiana) had no more tears left, 
and her face seemed to grow thinner and thinner. I hid my 
sorrow ; but I felt something within me that gave me no rest, 
and I became sullen and morose, not caring even for my home. 
One evening I saw a neighbour coming towards our house, and 
descrying me with Chana, he gave a whistle to call me. That 
whistle sounded sadder to me than the trumpets of Holy Week. 
I flew towards him, for my heart had not deceived me. His son 
had returned on leave from Africa, and through him I learnt 
that of my three children the eldest had been killed at the 
taking of Sierra-Bullones ; the second had been murdered in a 
trench by a treacherous Moor; and the third, Sebastian, a fine, 
strapping fellow as ever you saw, was in the hospital at Alge- 
ciras with cholera morbus. . . . I went back to Chana and told 
her the news. . . . The poor soul bent down as if she saw the 
great tower of Tempul going to fall upon her ; her eyes seemed 
starting out of her head, and she became as pale as a ghost. 

“«Let us go to Algeciras, Cristobal,’ she said. 

“T got ready the donkey, and we set off on the road to San 
Roque so as to take a short cut to Algeciras. Night came 
upon us a little beyond Martelilla. Chana rode the donkey, and 
muffled up in her shawl kept on reciting Credos and Salves 
(the Spanish have a great love for the Sa/ve Regina). I followed 
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behind, muttering curses in a low tone. I was not such a bad 
man ; I believed in God and in the Holy Virgin, and in all that 
one ought to believe, but this terrible blow had filled my soul 
with bitterness and rebellion. 

“All at once the donkey stumbled and broke the saddle 
strap, and I, roused from my angry communings, burst forth into 
imprecations. I was blinded by passion, and I uttered a blas- 
phemous oath. Chana jumped down from the donkey as though 
she had heard the trumpet of the Last Judgment, and placed 
herself before me stiffer than a corpse. 

“* Hold your tongue, Cristobal! ... Hold that tongue of 
yours!’ she cried. ‘Well you deserve that God should kill your 
last son too.” 

“*And why does God treat us so cruelly?’ I exclaimed, more 
furious than ever. 

“* Because we are sinners!’ she replied with the tone of a 
judge passing sentence of death. ‘Look there,’ she added, 
pointing to that crowd of stars, ‘look at the tears we cost most 
Holy Mary! ... Count them if you can! She shed them 
because of us, and we go on offending her Divine Son! . , 

“JT don’t know what came over me then, but my heart 
seemed to come into my mouth, and I kept lagging behind so as 
to be alone. I looked at those blessed stars in the heavens, and 
the tears fell from my eyes like rain. 

“*Most Holy Virgin, who didst weep for me,’ I sobbed aloud. 

. I did not know what I was saying! ‘Mother of poor 
sinners, protect this lost sheep. Mother of mercy, cover me 
with thy mantle. Oh, Mother, who didst lose thy Son, have 
pity on one who has lost three at one blow! . 

“We got to Algeciras in the morning and went straight to 
the hospital. We asked the porter for Sebastian Perez, and he 
took us into the Registry Office. There was a sergeant there 
who looked out the name in a book. 

“*« Sebastian Perez,’ he said, ‘entered on the 25th of May... 
left on the Ist of June... - 

“* And where did he go to ?’ quickly inquired Chana. 

“«Why to God’s Acre (Campo Santo) with his feet foremost,’ 
answered the sergeant. 

“TI felt my poor Chana’s nails almost enter my flesh as she 
clutched my arm, trembling like a leaf. 

“* Let us go to the churchyard,’ she said. 
“And to the churchyard we went, but it was shut and the 
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porter would not open it for us. Chana sat down on the thres- 
hold, and through the bars of the gate looked from afar at the 
earth that covered the body of her son. 

“We had a couple of pesetas and Chana went and begged 
for a Mass in honour of the Mother of Sorrows. I slipped into 
the sacristy in search of a priest, and confessed meanwhile, the 
tears running down my cheeks. Returning homewards, we 
journeyed seven hours without uttering a word. At nightfall 
even my breath seemed to be failing me, and I sunk down 
beside an old well. Chana got down from the donkey and sat 
at my side. 

“*And what shall we do now, Chana?’ I said, speaking 
first. 

“Chana raised her head. ‘What the “Our Father” says 
Cristobal . . . Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.’ 

“I began to cry like a baby; for though I was a man that 
could stop a yoke of oxen with one hand, I had not the forti- 
tude of that holy woman, who was not a woman of flesh and 
blood, but an angel from Heaven! 

“*Cristobal,’ she said to me in a voice that seemed to come 
from another world, ‘there was once a man, poor like ourselves, 
whose name was John. He had a wife and daughter and he 
tilled a little plot of land to support them. At that time the 
locust fly was devastating the country side and John saw with 
terror his own bit of land threatened in its turn. He went 
straight to the Crucifix of the Mimbral, and prostrate before the 
holy image, he besought help from the Lord, who ripens the 
produce of the field. “O Lord!” he cried, with uplifted hands, 
“guard my crop and misery will fly from my hearth! Preserve 
my sheaves of corn and bread shall not fail in the house of Thy 
servant !””’ 

“Nevertheless, the Lord did not listen to the prayer of 
poor John. He lost his crop and poverty knocked at his door. 

“What is to be, must be!’ said he to his wife. The Lord 
has left us health and strong arms; He will bless our labour.’ 

“But shortly after that his wife fell ill and soon was at death’s 
door. John ran off again to ask of the Lord, who gives life and 
takes it back again, health for his wife. Throwing himself before 
the blessed image he prayed, ‘O, Lord, I beseech Thee save 
her life! Do not leave my child without a mother! Give her 
back that health which is the sunshine of the poor man’s 
home!’ 
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“Not even this time did the Lord listen to his supplications; 
John’s wife died three days afterwards, leaving her husband 
alone with his orphan daughter. 

“* What is to be, must be!’ exclaimed John. ‘He has taken 
my wife, but He has mercifully left me my daughter !’ 

“Tt was not long, however, before the child sickened with the 
same disease as her mother. John ran once more in greater 
anguish than ever to his beloved image. ‘O Lord,’ he cried, 
‘save my child! I am old and infirm. . . . what shall I do 
alone like a tree stripped of its branches and its fruits ?’ 

“He returned to his home with renewed hopes; but alas! 
on approaching the bedside of his daughter he found her 
immovable. He placed his hand on her heart, but it was still. 
... He went out and begged a white shroud to wrap her in, 
and with the boards of his bedstead made her a coffin; with his 
own hands he buried her at the feet of her mother. 

“*T have lost my crops! I have lost my wife! I have lost my 
daughter!’ thought John, as he walked back to his solitary 
hearth. ‘The Lord does not want me to ask Him for anything. 
Nothing will I ask!’ 

“But every day he continued to go to the little chapel, and 
kneeling humbly before the holy crucifix, bowed his head sub- 
missively. He no longer made any petition; he uttered not a 
word of supplication. The only thing this model Christian 
repeated was: ‘Lord, here is John! ... Setor aguié estd Juan !? 

“At last he too died, and his blessed soul arrived at the gates 
of Heaven; there he knelt to recite for the last time his daily 
prayer: ‘Lord, behold, here is Thy servant John!’ And the 
gates of Heaven flew open wide to let him enter. . . .” 

Tio Pellejo having thus concluded his narration remained 
silent. The darkness prevented our seeing whether he was 
weeping. 

At length, wishing to distract him from these sad memories, 
I asked: “ And what became of Chana?” 

“Well it happened to Chana as it happens to an old worn- 
out horse,” he answered. From that time she never lifted her 
head. Her heart and courage did not fail her, but her body 
seemed to be sinking into the grave, and three months later 
she was in eternity with her sons. 

“T was left alone, your honour; alone! I left off the 
smuggling, for it is said that there is only one step between 
being a smuggler and a thief, and I dare say it is pretty true. 
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I work when I get anything to do, and when I can’t they never 
deny me a bit of bread in any of the farms. I accompany the 
gentlemen when they come to hunt the wild boar in these 
mountains, and whenever I pass the great Crucifix of Mimbral, 
I go up to the little chapel and I say: ‘Lord, here is Thy 
servant Tio Pellejo! He is already seventy. ...! Lord, don’t 
forget him! ...’” 

Such were the poor in the Spain of bygone days! The 
story of John, as we said before, is a beautiful ascetical legend, 
which proves in what degree of perfection its author, the poor 
of Spain, understood the difficult virtue of resignation. The 
example of Chana and Tio Pellejo is an absolute fact, and proves 
with what fidelity they practised that which in their hearts they 
so perfectly appreciated. 

To-day all this has disappeared ; this same Tio Pellejo was 
at the time we knew him but a rare remnant of the ancient type 
of Spaniard, which has ceased to exist in order to give place 
to the people formed by Socialism and the “ Mano Negra.” 

What has come over Spain, Dios mio? What blighting wind 
has torn from this unfortunate people its firmly rooted faith and 
its simple beliefs? True it is, that an impious revolution has 
passed over the land. Certain too, that the myrmidons of 
Socialism have striven to uproot from the hearts of the poor— 
in order to sow therein the germs of discontent and rebellion— 
that cheerful content which says: 7hy will be done ; that blessed 
absence of all ambition which only asks for its daily bread ; 
that honourable love of labour which is the safeguard of virtue ; 
that holy religious faith that contains, consecrates, and secures 
all things! ... 

But it is certain also that at times various causes combine to 
produce the same effect, and he who would not merely lament 
the evil, but rather try to remedy it, must combat each and all 
of these causes. For this reason it must be asked, did the 
impious revolution, the subversive doctrines, find these 7e- 
signed poor, upheld and protected by the charity of the rich? 
Because the resignation of the one is meant to be sustained 
by the charity of the other; the two virtues being sacred 
duties imposed upon us by God to maintain the admirable 
order of His Providence and render his decrees easier to bear. 
And here let us mark the words of a famous contemporary 
author: “When the poor man lost the patience infused into 
him by charity he lost hope; and on losing hope he felt 
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in all its brutal fulness the ‘right of might.’” And now we 
ask again, which of the two failed first in Spain, the charity of 
the rich and powerful, or the resignation of the poor and weak? 


Reader, to whatever country and nation you belong, if 
you are rich, you must ask your conscience this question, and 
then ponder well the answer and the remedy at the feet of the 
Crucified, who in olden times heard the poor Spaniard cry to 
Him: Seftor agut esté Juan—“ Lord, here is Thy servant 
John!” 

















Reviews. 


I.—THE ENGLISH MARTYRS! 


IT has always been the tendency of pious people to believe 
that the world is gradually becoming irreclaimably bad. We 
talk in this country of “merry England,” and the days of chivalry, 
and contrast the halcyon past with the unhappy present. This 
pessimist view has a great deal to be said for it, but on the 
other hand, there is a great deal to be said against it. If 
England has lost the inestimable treasure of the faith, it is 
because for many a year before the actual rebellion against the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ took place, there had been a smouldering 
rebellion against authority, a generai moral degradation, a spirit 
of lawlessness in every class, and an amount of pride and 
luxury and evil living in clergy and nobles, which was the certain 
forerunner of a coming crash. In the mass of the people a very 
faint loyalty to their faith was unable to resist the pressure 
which the feudal system enabled the nobles to bring to bear 
upon them, and a large minority were quite ready, for a paltry 
bribe, to declare themselves the avowed enemies of the Holy 
See. Lollardism had corrupted the nation, and when the King 
required of all that they should recognize him, and not the 
Pope, as the Head of the Church in England, the proportion of 
bishops and clergy who refused to obey is mournfully and 
lamentably insignificant. Heroes indeed there were, whose 
heroism stands out with the greater brilliancy because of the 
contrast with their fellows. But the cowardice of some, and the 
diabolical malice of others, were no less remarkable in a nation 
which prided itself on its courage and its loyalty. No one can 
read the story of the holy Martyrs whom Leo the Thirteenth 
has lately raised to the altars of the Church without a feeling of 


1 The English Martyrs under Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth (1535—1583). 
London : Catholic Truth Society, 18, West Square, S.E. 

The Martyrs of England in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth: Beatified by His 
Holiness Pope Leo the Thirteenth. Wondon: Richardson and Son. 
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sickening disgust at the way in which so many of every class, 
nobles, magistrates, tradesmen, and working men, sympathized 
rather with the cruel persecutors than with the unshaken con- 
stancy of the martyrs of Jesus Christ. We do not believe that 
in the present day the worst mob that could be collected in the 
east end of London would display the “ delight ” with which the 
mob greeted Blessed Edmund Campion when led through the 
streets with his legs tied under his horse and his arms tied 
behind him, and a derisive placard stuck on his hat; or the 
anxiety of the “gentlemen” present at the execution of Blessed 
Cuthbert Maine that he should be cut down alive, in order that 
he should experience the agony of being disembowelled, or 
the yells of the bystanders who cried out for the death of Blessed 
Thomas Woodhouse because he declared his loyalty to Rome. 
We do. not believe that even among Irish Protestants could be 
found magistrates who would gloat over the agonizing torture of 
those whose constancy and gentle charity of itself would have 
melted hearts of stone. Yet all this, and much more, can be 
read over and over again in the records of the reigns of Henry 
the Eighth and Elizabeth—monarchs who would be scarcely 
tolerated in the present day. We sometimes hear men lament 
the decline of the monarchical spirit, but the change has one 
happy effect. The English nation would scarcely put up with 
such a detestable monster as “good King Hal” in the present 
day, and the “virgin Queen,” the murderer of her rival, would 
find it hard to surround herself with even a respectable Court. 
After all, we have much to be thankful for in these days in 
which we live. 

If our readers desire to appreciate the religious condition of 
England three hundred years ago, they will find a mass of 
interesting facts in the Lives of the English Martyrs lately 
beatified, which the Catholic Truth Society, with its usual timely 
activity, has lately issued in five penny numbers. The first 
number contains the lives of BB. John Fisher and Thomas More, 
the second of the rest of the Martyrs under Henry the Eighth 
(including B. Margaret Pole, Countess of Salisbury, and fifteen 
Carthusian Monks). The other three numbers narrate the 
sufferings of the Martyrs under Elizabeth. The whole series 
are bound up in a convenient sixpenny volume, to which the 
Decree of Beatification is prefixed. 

The stories of the Martyrs are clearly and concisely told. 
make one little criticism of detail. B. Thomas 
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Cottam, one of the Jesuit martyrs, is not recognized as a 
Jesuit. Following Challoner almost word for word, we are 
told that he entered the Society of Jesus at Douay, but, falling 
sick, was dismissed as an unfit man for them. But recent 
discoveries have incontestably established the fact of his 
re-admission while in prison, and the Jesuits have every right 
to claim him as one of their body. 

It is almost superfluous to express a hope that these Lives 
will have a large circulation. The fact that they are issued by 
the Catholic Truth Society is a sufficient guarantee of this. Their 
wonderful cheapness, and the great interest of the narratives 
they contain, will also ensure their success. But we are anxious 
to see them spread among those outside the Church, and we are 
sure that honest Protestants would read them and profit by 
them. They seem to us the best possible kind of controversial 
tracts, and appeal at the same time to an Englishman’s sense 
of admiration for constancy and courage in obeying the dictates 
of conscience. 

Messrs. Richardson and Son have also issued a little pocket 
volume containing a narrative of the Martyrs under Elizabeth. 
It is also taken chiefly from Challoner, and follows him even 
more closely than those issued by the Truth Society. It gives 
in some of the lives additional details, but in substance there is 
no great difference between the two series. 


2.—DR. WALSH'S ADDRESSES.! 


The honourable antecedents of the present Archbishop of 
Dublin, and the primatial throne to which his merits have raised 
him, lend no slight importance to his public utterances, and 
claim for them a more lasting record than the columns of the 
daily press. But while thankfully acknowledging the labours of 
the compiler of the volume under notice, we cannot but observe 
that it contains not a little padding. In selecting his matter 
the editor seems to have forgotten the distinction between 
what is of permanent interest, and the ephemeral details of a 
newspaper report. Thus, for instance, the Kingstown addresses 
and his Grace’s replies are spread over eleven pages, of which 
no small portion is filled with a list of the names of the persons 


1 Addresses delivered on various occasions by the Most Rev. Dr. Walsh, Archbishop 
of Dublin, Dublin: Messrs. Gill and Son, 1886. 
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composing the several deputations. This increase of the size 
and consequent cost of the compilation cannot but seriously 
impede its circulation, a result which in view of the value 
attaching to his Grace's public pronouncements on the questions 
of the day, we sincerely deplore. 

Every one must approve his Grace's repeated protests against 
the unfair conditions with which Catholic education is still 
weighted in a Catholic country. This is a matter which 
calls for plain speaking, and while ever mindful of his dignity 
in his tone and diction, the Archbishop boldly formulates the 
demand for complete equality, for “a fair field and no favour” 
as the sole means of clearing from the path of the Catholics 
of Ireland every obstacle to their mental progress. He 
uncompromisingly accentuates this most righteous claim in his 
replies to the congratulatory addresses of the several estab- 
lishments of Catholic education he has honoured with his visit. 
He takes occasion to set forth most plainly to every fair- 
minded person of average intelligence, the grounds of the 
dissatisfaction felt by the Catholics of Ireland, the immense 
majority of the nation, with the educational policy of the power 
that sways their destinies. No slight service this to the cause 
he has at heart as a pastor and patriot, for, as we may read 
in his speech at the Golden Jubilee of the Vincentian College 
at Castleknock,” a prolonged official connection with what may 
be termed the Irish Ministry of Public Education proves no 
guarantee against an utter misapprehension of the real bearings 
of this much-vexed question. 

In presence of the students of Blackrock College, he is 
naturally led to animadvert on the defects in the constitution 
and working of the recently founded Royal University. 
He notes its variance with the principle of Mr. Gladstone’s 
project of 1873, which, in compliance with the sound old 
scholastic maxim, Vou sunt multiplicanda entia citra necesst- 
tatem, would have realized the scheme of the founders of 
Trinity College, by making it a Mater Universitatis, by 
linking to it the whole University organization of the country, 
instead of forcing the Mezentian combination of the students 
of the Queen’s Colleges with those of Catholic institutions. 
Nor does he allow the honourable position taken by the latter 
in the competitive examinations of the new University to be 
pleaded in extenuation of the grievous disadvantages, the 


* Pp. 61, seq. 
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gross inequality under which they labour, ignored though 
they be by the highest dignitaries of the new foundation. A 
Presbyterian Professor® of the Magee College, Derry, thus tersely 
states the case: The Catholic candidates for academic honours 
have to compete with students “who are aided in their exami- 
nations by State funds; libraries, laboratories, and other educa- 
tional appliances being provided for them at the public expense, 
while all such assistance is denied to the students of the deno- 
minational Colleges.” We may further notice the substantial 
rewards bestowed from year to year by the State as colle- 
giate prizes exclusively for the benefit of the non-Catholic 
Colleges. 

But more remains to be told. For the most part, the exami- 
nation papers are set by those who have prepared the section of 
the competitors thus favoured by the State. In replying to the 
address of the Catholic University College in Stephen's Green, 
while repeating the strictures above mentioned, his Grace com- 
pletes them by insisting that the “powers that be” have no 
right to go behind the ecclesiastical legislation condemning the 
institutions they favour. Placed between the alternative of 
turning a deaf ear to the warnings of their pastors, or of yielding 
their judgment to the dzcfa of those who deem that ¢/ezr personal 
preference for mixed education definitively settles the question, 
no wonder if the Catholics of Ireland, at no small cost to 
themselves, choose to be guided rather by the warnings and 
counsels of their Church, than by the authoritative adjudication 
of the not wholly disinterested advocates of the existing system. 
To make no account of their conscientious objections—scruples, 
if you will—were despotic insolence, akin to that which saddled 
the Irish nation with an alien Church Establishment. Thus 
the only course open to equitable legislation is the frank recog- 
nition and removal of the disadvantages that press so grievously 
upon the Catholic candidates for academical culture and Univer- 
sity distinctions. This may be accomplished either by the 
revolutionary process of levelling-down, of leaving the higher 
education of an impoverished country to voluntary effort, or 
by the wiser policy of adapting existing institutions to the needs 
of a pre-eminently Catholic people. His Grace is no less out- 
spoken on his reception at the Catholic Normal School or 
Training College at Drumcondra. He contrasts the grudging 
recognition of its claims to Government aid, extorted as it was 


® Professor Leebody, p- $7. 
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by the unflinching attitude of the Irish Bishops, the cheese- 
paring parsimony of the grants made to it, with the munificence 
displayed towards the rival undenominational institution facing 
his Metropolitan Cathedral in Marlborough Street, and again 
boldly articulates the demand for equal treatment. At his visit 
to Blackrock College, the Archbishop deals with another phase 
of the same question, showing how the constitution of the 
Educational Endowments Commission sets at nought the 
demand of the Irish Bishops that the persons selected should 
enjoy the confidence of the Catholic body, and that their 
number should be proportionate to its predominance in Ireland. 
Verily England needs yet to be taught to exercise in behalf of 
the sister-island that good sense, which Cardinal Newman 
describes as “her characteristic towards every one else.” But 
Dr. Walsh is no less plain-spoken on other questions at present 
exercising the public mind. We claim especial attention for his 
reply to the address of the Stradbully Orphanage, wherein he 
denounces the vile traffic in souls carried on by the prosely- 
tizing agencies (p. 148) with the gold supplied by the crass 
stupidity of British Philistines. 

From his first entrance into his episcopal city, Dr. Walsh has 
never missed an opportunity of emphasizing his agreement with 
the national aspirations of his fellow-countrymen. It is his 
distinct opinion as it is that of the Irish Episcopate generally, 
that in Ireland, at least, a line of demarcation between religion 
and politics is practically impossible. 


3.—A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS,|} 
Father Palmieri is best known for his theological writings 
published during his tenure of the Chair of Scholastic Theology 
at the Gregorian University. Even in the works referred to his 
marked inclination for exegetical work made itself visible, and 
he has since been transferred to a Chair of Holy Scripture. 
The present little commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, is 
a fruit of his labours in the new sphere. The object which he 
has proposed to himself is best expressed by the following words 
which we quote from the Preface : 
' Commentarius in Epistolam ad Galatas. Auctore Dominico Palmieri, S.J. 
Galopiz : Typographis M, Alberts et filiorum, 1886. 
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It has been most truly remarked by Winer that “almost all the 
difficulty of St. Paul’s Epistles comes, not from the phrases taken singly, 
but from the ideas taken in their entirety with the intrinsic connexions 
and correlations.” Thus the main endeavour should be to elucidate the 
connexion and sequence of causes. But for this, philology alone is not 
sufficient: we must have recourse to logic and sound metaphysics in 
order to discover the accurate and profound relations between thoughts 
and things: we must also bear in mind the analogy of faith so as to set 
aside those expositions which are manifestly incompatible with divine 


revelation. 


- The tendency of the day is to disregard these last-mentioned 
considerations, and to confine attention far too much to purely 
grammatical evidence. It is an advantage, therefore, to have the 
defect supplied by one whose antecedents are a guarantee of his 
fitness for the task. On the other hand it is to be regretted that 
the literary department has not received fuller attention. A 
great deal of erudition is expected now-a-days in a commen- 
tator. In particular, the introductory questions are not very 
adequately treated. The Epistle to the Galatians was the out- 
come of a fierce controversy, and it has had also a very con- 
troversial history. In the days of the Reformation, it was 
claimed as supporting the Lutheran doctrine of Justification 
by Faith only; and the rebuke addressed by St. Paul to St. Peter 
has been relied upon as a strong objection to the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility. In recent times these two controversies have 
been thrown into the shade by one of a still more serious 
character. It is primarily from the Epistle to the Galatians 
that the Tiibingen school have sought to make good their 
fundamental hypothesis of a radical opposition between the 
teaching of St. Paul and that of the elder Apostles. Yet it is 
difficult to understand how the words of the Epistles could have 
seemed to iend themselves to such an inference. The tives dro 
*IaxwBov* does not of necessity mean more than “some from 
the church of Jerusalem,” and cannot therefore be assumed to 
imply that St. James had sanctioned the machinations of the 
disturbers. On the contrary the preceding context of the chapter 
testifies to the complete doctrinal accord of St. James with St. 
Paul, and thus forces us to conclude that the relation of St. James 
to the faction at Aritioch, was exactly that ascribed in the 
Conciliar Letter® to the same faction on a previous occasion. 
“Since we have heard that some who have gone out from us have 
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troubled you with words, subverting your souls, fo whom we gave 
no commandment.” Nor is St. Peter represented in the Epistle 
as in doctrinal disagreement with St.Paul, for the reproof 
administered to him by the latter, blames his conduct on 
acccount of its inconsistency with his beliefs and therefore 
assumes that as regards beliefs the two Apostles were at one.* 
Nor again is St. Peter’s action so inconceivable after the decree 
of the Council of Jerusalem, as to discredit the record of the 
letter given in the Acts. According to Acts xv., the observance 
of the Mosaic Law was not to be enforced upon the Gentile 
converts, since to enforce it would be to fail in recognizing the 
all-sufficiency of the Redemption of Jesus Christ ; and in the 
Epistle St.Paul claims this as being still the doctrine of his 
fellow-Apostles. According to the Acts the Gentile converts 
were to be called upon to abstain from certain practices which, 
as particularly obnoxious to their Jewish brethren, would if 
continued be a fatal bar to charitable intercourse. Nothing, 
however, is required of the Jewish section, so that St. Peter’s 
withdrawal from the Gentile tables was certainly not a violation 
of the letter of the decree. Father Palmieri maintains that it 
was not even inconsistent with its spirit. But here we cannot 
agree with him. The aim of the decree was to promote inter- 
course on equal terms between the two nationalities, Jew and 
Gentile, and this on the ground that any recognition of Jewish 
pre-eminence might come to be construed into a disparagement 
of the absolute gratuitousness of Redemption. This doctrine 
was unquestionably that of the Judaizers and motived their 
exclusiveness, and it is clear from the whole tenour of our 
Epistle that St. Peter's fault in the eyes of St. Paul was held 
to lie in the constructive approval which, in his quality of Prince 
of the Apostles, he was giving to so pernicious an error. On 
the other hand it is gross exaggeration which discovers serious 
sin in St. Peter’s action. It should be remembered how delicate 
and anxious was the case of conscience which he had to decide. 
If it was a solemn duty to lend no countenance to error, it was 
also a very important duty not needlessly to alienate the 
sympathies of those among whom he was specially called to 
labour, by any over-precipitate wounding of their inherited 
prejudices. St. Paul’s was the truer estimate of what the crisis 
required, but it does not follow that he alone was faithful, 
although it is quite possible, and quite consistent with Catholic 
4 ii, 12—14. 
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doctrine, that St. Peter may have been guilty of a venial sin 
through some want of moral courage swaying his judgment. 
Father Palmieri has the vast majority of authorities on his 
side when he concludes the churches of Galatia, to whom the 
Epistle was written, to have been the churches of Galatia Proper, 
rather than those churches in the political Province of Galatia 
which were founded by St. Paul during his first apostolic expe- 
dition.” The opposite view seems to us more probable in itself 
and more in accordance with the narrative of the Acts when 
carefully examined. But if on this point Father Palmieri has 
the mass of expositors in his favour, he has them all against him 
when he maintains the Epistle to have been written from Rome 
during the First Captivity. Indeed, it is with some surprise we 
find him holding an opinion which has so little to say in its 
favour. The weight of evidence goes to show that this Epistle 
belongs to the same group as those to the Romans and the 


Corinthians. 


4.—THE GLORIES OF DIVINE GRACE.! 


In no part of the Christian world, perhaps, is there exhibited 
a greater amount of life and activity among Catholics than in 
the land of Luther and the native home of Protestantism. Not 
even England can show, of late years, a more wonderful record 
of conversions, either in numbers or in importance. And if the 
Church has nowhere else had severer trials, both from external 
persecution and from the disloyalty of some of her most emi- 
nent children, it is the commonplace of newspaper corres- 
pondents that the zeal and union of the German Catholics 
have more than compensated for the injuries inflicted on their 
Church by her enemies. Nor has the special stress of home 
work, thus entailed upon them, distracted these model Christians 
from a more than proportionate share in missionary labour 
abroad, as the foreign mission reports can testify. If, moreover, 
we accept intellectual activity as the best test of Catholic life in 
a nation, then can Germany easily claim a foremost place in 


5 Acts xiii. xiv. 

1 The Glories of Divine Grace. A free Rendering of the original Treatise of 
Father Eusebius Nieremberg, S.J., by Doctor Jos. Scheeben, Professor in the 
Archiepiscopal Seminary at Cologne. Translated from the Fourth Revised 


German Edition by a Benedictine monk of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Indiana, U.S.A. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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the modern Church. No student of Catholic theology or 
philosophy needs reminding of his deep indebtedness to 
German writers of our own age; and, indeed, in solving 
practically the very difficult problem of reproducing the teach- 
ing of the schools in a vernacular and popular form, it is not 
too much to say that the Germans have achieved a place 
quite unique among modern Catholics. Already the philoso- 
phical and theological treatises of Father Kleutgen rank as 
Catholic classics; and not far, if at all, behind him, in their 
several departments, come Cardinal Hergenrother, Drs. Scheeben, 
Hettinger and Jannsens, Father Wilmers, and many others. To 
our misfortune, the greater part of the invaluable writings of 
these theologians still remains unknown and inaccessible to the 
English reader; and yet a series of well executed and judiciously 
selected translations from their works would be of a value to 
the cause of Catholicity in English-speaking countries that it 
would be hard to exaggerate. We welcome, therefore, with 
great pleasure the American translation of Zhe Glories of 
Divine Grace, as, if we mistake not, the first introduction to 
English readers of a theologian who has long been famous in 
his native land. It is also the work by which Dr. Scheeben, 
more than twenty years ago, first became known to German 
readers, and which gave him at once his present position 
among the first rank of theological writers. “It would be 
difficult,” says a German critic, in a notice of the fourth and 
latest German edition, “to find an ascetical treatise at once so 
attractive and affording such solid nourishment to the soul,” 
and we find no difficulty in subscribing this encomium, high 
as it is. The work is characterized by a careful and full ex- 
position of the Catholic doctrine of Divine grace, on which 
the ascetical portion of the book is based throughout; and 
yet the theological accuracy of the writer never seems to dry 
up the sources, in him, of a most tender and attractive piety, 
which perfumes the whole treatise. The work is additionally 
recommended to us by the fact that, to a great extent, the 
writer is breaking new ground; for, strangely enough, this 
part of theology has suffered a comparative and undeserved 
neglect from preachers and ascetical writers. Dr. Scheeben, 
however, shows us how rich and powerful a series of motives 
for the highest spirituality is supplied to us by this, among the 
most beautiful, of the treatises of theology. 
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5.—EN ORIENT.! 

M. l’Abbé Raboisson has placed before his readers the 
results of his travels and researches in Egypt and the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, in what may well be called an cdition de luxe, 
when we consider the type, paper, and large number of photo- 
graphic views with which this imposing folio volume is em- 
bellished. The purely narrative part contained in the first ten 
chapters or so seems scarcely in keeping with the dignified 
proportions of the work, and is written with an exuberance of 
detail which to an Englishman would be simply impossible. 
But the moment that the Abbé settles down to the serious 
purpose of his undertaking he becomes the calmly observant 
traveller and calculating man of science, at the same time that 
dry figures and measurements are judiciously relieved by des- 
criptions of scenery and of passing events. Although the scenes 
are not photographed with equal clearness and completeness 
throughout, owing probably to some movement while they were 
taken, or to some defect in the manipulation of the negative, 
yet they combine to present to both mind and eye a clearer 
and more perfect conception of the whole country, together with 
its monuments of antiquity, than was before attainable, even with 
the help of the late David Robert’s magnificent series of tinted 
drawings. 

The main object before the traveller's mind was, if possible, 
to solve the question whether the waters of the River Jordan 
had always, as now, resolved themselves into the basin of the 
Dead Sea, or had not more probably continued their flow along 
the channel of the Wady-El-Arabah into the Gulf of Akabah, 
at the head of the Red Sea, until the violent disturbance of the 
whole surface of that region caused by the destruction of the 
Cities of the Plain suddenly arrested their onward course and 
swelled them out into the sea where they now terminate. 
Another hope cherished in the writer's breast was to solve the 
geographical puzzle as to the locality of the town of Bethulia, 
which the holy widow Judith delivered from siege by slaying 
Holofernes, the General of the Assyrian army. The fruitless 
search, it seems, after the whereabouts of this ancient city has 
emboldened sceptics to deny its existence, and together with it 


1 En Orient. Récits et Notes d’un Voyage en Palestine et en Syrie, par 
L’Egypte et Le Sinai. Premiére Partie comprenant L’Egypte et Le Sinai. Par1]’Abbé 
Raboisson, Paris: Librairie Catholique de l’CZuvre de Saint-Paul, 6, Rue Cassette. 
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the authenticity of the Book of Judith itself. Yet a third point 
to be settled, and one of much wider interest, touches the 
genuineness of the miracle connected with the Holy House of 
Loreto. Whether, namely, rocks can be discovered sufficiently 
near to its original position so similar in formation as to give 
clear evidence whence the material was actually obtained for 
building the House of the Incarnation. What success our 
explorer claims to have obtained in these investigations, or 
in the discovery of the Emmaus recorded in St. Luke’s Gospel, 
or the town of Judah in the hill-country where St. Zacharias 
and St. Elizabeth were dwelling at the time of the Visitation, 
must remain doubtful till the publication of the Second Part of 
his work, dealing with the Holy Land itself. 

That the atmosphere with which M. l’Abbé Raboisson sur- 
rounded himself when he had turned his back on Alexandria and 
faced Cairo and the Nile, was far removed from that of war 
and political strife, may easily be seen from the reference of 
the questions discussed by him to Catholic tradition and Biblical 
criticism. He notes the most advantageous results of the 
restoration by Pius the Ninth of the ancient Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem, and looks forward with hope to the appointment 
of a Patriarch for Alexandria; his words deserve quoting: 

Dans ce pays ou les influences européennes sont en lutte ouverte, 
ce serait un bien plus immense encore, que le governement ecclési- 
astique fit en dehors et au-dessus de toutes les rivalités, confié qu’il 
serait sans doute, comme cela s’est fait ailleurs, 4 un prélat de la 
Propagande, qui n’est ni italienne, ni francaise, ni anglaise, mais 
uniquement catholique Romaine. 

The existence of a large Jewish colony at Heliopolis in 
possession of a temple rivalling that at Jerusalem, the authori- 
tative testimony of Coptic tradition, the presence of the very 
ancient Church of Old Cairo, and of the venerable sycamore 
tree at Matarieh, mentioned in an Apocryphal Gospel of the 
second century, and placed among the objects photographed in 
the present work, all point to the truth of the tradition that 
the Holy Family dwelt at Heliopolis during the three or the 
two years of their sojourn in Egypt. For the whole argument 
and an answer to all difficulties we must refer to the book itself. 
Another subject of antiquarian research which we can barely allude 
to, is the discovery, according to the opinion of many eminent 
critics, that the Jews in some respects copied Egyptian works 
of art, and especially that the plan of the Temple of Solomon 
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was really Egyptian in character. Pere Pailloux, S.J., has, as 
our author shows at some length, disproved the existence of any 
such filiation. 

We would fain have done more than indicate the most 
learned and satisfactory treatment of such important questions 
as those of the fabulous and anti-Scriptural antiquity assigned 
to the creation of the world, based on arguments that confound 
jejune geological conclusions, already in course of rectification, 
with such historical data as exist. Of especial moment and 
interest, too, are investigations into the earliest predominating 
elements of Egyptian religion and worship. While of a more 
popular description is the decision at what particular spot it is 
most likely that the Israelites crossed the Red Sea over dry land, 
and the answer given to the sceptical objection that Pharaoh 
himself, so far from being overwhelmed along with his army, 
died tranquilly in his palace and was buried in the tomb which 
bears his name. Such indications do, however, reveal the plan 
of this valuable book, interspersed, as it is, with a variety of 
narratives, descriptions, and anecdotes. 


6.— NOTIONS OF PUBLIC, NATURAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LAW.) 


It is not infrequent whether in reading or conversation to 
meet with such statements as, “The usurpations of the Catholic 
Church must be resisted ; the Church is always encroaching 
upon and invading the rights of the State; the Church must 
yield and be subservient to the State ; the State must control 
the Church, direct her action, determine her province of work, 
restrict or moderate her freedom. Indeed, the State is omnipo- 
tent and infallible, whereas the Church is an instrument the 
State can use when and how it thinks fit, and can even cast 
away when deemed useless or noxious.” To hear men without 
Divine faith speak in this way does not cause surprise; but 
unfortunately when we live amongst such and breathe the same 
atmosphere, there is a great danger lest we become imbued even 
unconsciously with their ideas and modes of thought. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that a Catholic should think 
with the Church, and should hold not only what the Church 


1 Nozioni di Diritto publico naturale ed ecclesiastico. Per Mons. Felice Cavagnis, 
Professore nel Pontificio Seminario Romano. Roma: Tipografia della Societa 
Cattolica Istruttiva, 1886. 
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requires to be held under pain of heresy, but also those principles 
of right reason which are more or less remotely connected with 
her faith or concern her welfare, and the denial of which might 
sooner or later bring us into collision with her line of action. 
If we ignore the origin of civil power, the construction and right 
organization of society, the extent and limit of civil power, if we 
ignore the origin of the Catholic Church, her scope and aim, her 
authority, it is impossible for us not to mistake the proper 
relations between Church and State, and to unite with Protes- 
tants and infidels in thinking that the Church is often going 
beyond her power, or perhaps at least to fear lest she might do so. 
Thus, for instance, we begin to imagine the Church has no right 
to dictate to the State about marriage. We have at times 
uncomfortable suspicions of sacerdotal influence, priestly usur- 
pation, ecclesiastical aggressiveness. We wish the priests to 
abstain from interfering in elections, although the interests of 
the Church may be at stake, and the children of the Catholic 
poor may be in danger of being torn from the arms of Mother 
Church, and their education may be liable to be handed over to 
those who, if they do not corrupt their innocent minds, at least 
will allow them to grow up in ignorance of their holiest duties. 
It was whilst discussing such subjects that the writer of this 
review happened some years ago to be walking through Rome 
with Mgr. Cavagnis, then Professor of Philosophy in the Roman 
Seminary. He spoke of the necessity of instructing our English 
Catholic youths in a thorough course of ethics. he Professor 
replied that even in Italy there were few who had not / idee 
storte on some point. Since then Mgr. Cavagnis has had the 
opportunity of writing a work: Justitutiones Juris publici ecclest- 
astict, which was reviewed in the April and November numbers 
of THE MONTH, 1883. It was directly intended for ecclesi- 
astical students. But mindful of the need of those who would 
not enjoy the benefit of ecclesiastical training, he has brought 
out the same work in Italian, and in a compendious form. 
It begins by giving preliminary notions of right and duty and 
moral law. Where there is a conflict of rights or duties, it 
tells which are to prevail. It shows the connection between 
morality and religion, and how all moral order is subverted, 
unless considered to originate from and to be sanctioned by 
God. Here we have the real and radical cause of so many 
social evils touched upon and explained. 
Farther on Mgr. Cavagnis treats of legitimate government. 
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He tells us that democracy is not the only legitimate form, and 
under what circumstances it might be considered as the only 
one. We do not remember ever to have seen this subject treated 
more calmly and with greater moderation. Having briefly 
explained feudalism, as also hereditary nobility, he sums up by 
giving his judgment on political equality. This he does in a 
clear, bold, masterly manner. There are also other questions 
handled, which at present are perplexing to many minds, and 
amongst them are the formation of a state, its reconstruction, 
and under what conditions it is lawful to change the exist- 
‘ing form of government; the acquisition, loss, alienation of 
sovereignty ; participation of the people in public affairs ; local 
autonomy ; centralization; the dismemberment of a nation ; 
the separation of a portion from the whole, and proclaiming 
its independence ; and liberalism. Throughout Mgr. Cavagnis 
preserves a calm, judicial tone, and does not betray the slightest 
animus or bias of feeling, which is so apt to mar the excellence 
of such works. 

Having explained what relates to the State, he proceeds to 
expound the origin, authority, and rights of the Church. The 
origin and Divine authority are proved summarily, as their full 
and complete treatment belongs to the apologists and theo- 
logians. We are glad to see a passing and worthy tribute paid 
to his intimate friend, Professor Ubaldo Ubaldi, carried off in 
his prime, a man whose learning and success never impaired in 
him the simplicity and humility of a child. 

Upon the Divine origin and authority of the Church are 
based her rights, her independence, her complete autonomy. 
Having set forth the nature of the State and the nature of the 
Church, the next step is to examine the relations which should 
exist between them, and first to consider what duties or obliga- 
tions they owe one to the other. We see how what is spiritual 
falls to the care of the Church, what is wholly temporal to the 
care of the State; how to the Church’s competency belongs 
also what is temporal in so far as it refers to a spiritual end ; 
how what is spiritual, even though connected with what is 
temporal, is beyond the competency of the State ; how in case 
of conflict the temporal yields to the spiritual; and how the 
Church alone has the right and authority to judge and to decide 
as to what falls under her power. The Church has the right to 
regulate and control pious confraternities, schools, and pious 
foundations ; to acquire and to hold temporal goods which she 
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regards as necessary or proper. We are taught the meaning 
and nature of concordats, the mission of laymen in modern 
society, their duty of proclaiming and maintaining the Church’s 
rights, the duty of Catholic journalism, the duty incumbent 
upon Catholics of taking part in public life. 

It is evident that all these topics discussed by Mgr. Cavagnis 
are of the greatest interest and importance, as they are those 
which are most agitated at the present day. Hence the need 
that our Catholic young men should be fully instructed and 
solidly grounded in Catholic principles, so that not only they 
themselves may remain firm and steadfast amidst all the false 
opinions propounded by those with whom they come in contact, 
but also that they may be able to give a reasonable and intelli- 
gent account of what they hold, may be able to confute those 
who attack the Church, and may be able to assist others to 
arrive at that knowledge of the true relations of things which 
the Catholic Church teaches. We think that in Mgr. Cavagnis’ 
work they will find a convenient manual and a sure and safe 
guide. There they will find the subjects treated in a way 
adapted to the wants of the present time, and many of the 
usual current difficulties are proposed and satisfactorily solved. 
The style is clear and concise ; the treatment is methodic. The 
matter is placed before us in a concrete and palpable manner. 
The book displays the man, and recalls the lectures, full of 
animation and energy, admirable for their grasp of subject and 
clearness of exposition, to which so many students at Rome 
have had the pleasure to listen. In fact, it well deserves the 
praise bestowed upon it by Father Sanguinetti, in his approval 
prefixed to it. The only objection we can make to it is that it 
is not in English. We sincerely hope that some one competent 
will undertake to clothe it in an English dress, so that its useful- 
ness may be extended to this country, where it is also greatly 
needed. 


7.—LA CONSPIRATION DES POUDRES.! 

The Gunpowder Plot has a literature of its own, and that 
not only of English growth. On the Continent the interest in 
the subject, especially in its connection with the fascinating 
story of Father Henry Garnet, is hardly less than amongst 


1 La Conspiration des Poudres, Par le R. P. Edouard Prampain, S.J. Extrait 
de la Revue des Questions Historiques, Oct., 1886. Paris: Palmé, 1886. 
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ourselves, and conscientious and pains-taking writers have 
studied it with an admirable minuteness and care. Two of 
these studies are before us at this moment, one an old friend, 
the other a more recent acquisition. At Liege in 1876 Father 
Alfred Neut wrote an excellent article in the Précis Historiques, 
which was reprinted with an Appendix containing a valuable 
and hitherto unpublished letter by Father Schondonch, the first 
Rector of St. Omer’s College, on Father Garnet’s miraculous 
straw. Father Neut’s pamphlet was a defence of Father Garnet, 
and was very ably done. Ten years after its publication Father 
Prampain, of the Rue de Vaugirard, in an article reprinted from 
the well known and very able Revue des Questions Historiques, 
still more minutely examines and details the entire history of 
the unhappy plot. To any one who wanted a full, careful, and 
accurate statement of the whole of the facts, with an impartial 
discussion of the sources of our information, we should be 
obliged to say that we are not acquainted with any handling 
of the subject in our own language that we could recommend 
to him in preference to the work of Father Prampain. No 
space is devoted by him to declamation: his arguments are 
concise, his conclusions clear, and his progress through the 
events he describes steady and equable. To follow him 
through his whole story would be a useful undertaking, and 
perhaps the time may come for it before long, or for a similar 
labour on the part of some English writer. There is this 
advantage to be found in the more recent historical researches 
into English matters in Germany, France and Belgium, that 
the English authorities are studied and the original documents 
quoted with a frequency and a care that augurs well for the 
spread of true historical knowledge. Simply to quote at second- 
hand, as of old, is happily going out of fashion. Here is a 
specimen of the far greater carefulness of serious students like 
Father Prampain. Dr. Lingard had quoted from Father Gerard 
the statement that Father Garnet had said to Father Oldcorne 
in the Tower, that there was but one man living that could 
compromise him. Father Prampain (p. 52, note 5) justly 
throws doubt on Father Gerard’s correctness on this point by 
pointing out that there is no word to that effect in the four 
reports of the spies who were placed to overhear the confes- 
sions of the two holy prisoners in the Tower made to one 
another, nor in Father Oldcorne’s statement. We may add 
that Dr. Lingard, in his fifth edition, doubts whether the 
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words were used at all. Fortunately Brother Foley’s volu- 
minous Records of the English Province render original docu- 
ments without number accessible to foreign students. A 
letter printed by Brother Foley, from Father Blount to Father 
Persons, states, in September, 1606, that “Mrs, Anne Vaux is 
now at liberty and saith that Father Garnet was certainly 
tortured, as she learneth in the Tower.” Father Prampain, 
in another note on the page to which we have been referring, 
says that he can nowhere find any proof of Father Gerard’s 
assertion to this effect. 


8.—GLIMPSES OF A HIDDEN LIFE. 


The reader must not conclude, from the title given to this 
book, that it is the memoir of an obscure recluse, whose destiny 
in this world was “to live forgotten and die forlorn.” On the 
contrary, the young lady of whose life and work it is a record, 
was beloved by a large circle of friends—“countlessly many 
friends, ’"—we are told—did a great deal of good amongst those 
who came within the scope of her influence, and at the time of 
her death (in 1883) had already made her talent felt in Catholic 
literature. From what she says herself—the main part of the 
book consists of extracts from her journal and letters—and what 
others say of her, we conceive her to have been a singularly 
attractive and loveable character, warm-hearted and _ equal- 
tempered, high-spirited and intelligent, imaginative and ener- 
getic, volatile and yet serious; and we think that the compiler 
of her memoirs makes her out as having suffered more than was 
really the case. 

Poor Attie, as she constantly calls her, seems to have had 
anything but a joyless existence ; it is true that the delicacy of 
her health often interfered with her enjoyment of life, but is not 
physical suffering the heritage of the sons of Adam, and a 
means of sanctification for the children of God? Besides, the 
malady from which she suffered—spasmodic asthma—was not of 
a nature to depress ; distressing as were the attacks, they were 
soon over, and in the long intervals between them she was quite 
well. Her buoyant and elastic temperament too was in her 
favour; we hear of her delight in dancing, of a “grand day’s 
hunting,” a twenty miles’ ride to see a regatta, of long walks 


1 Glimpses of a Hidden Life. Memories of Attie O’Brien. Gathered by 
Mrs. M. J. O’Connell. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1887. 
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and rides and drives to see points of beautiful scenery ; later on, 
of her engaging in literary pursuits, reading a great deal, and 
plying her pen successfully, writing both poetry and prose, and 
this not to relieve the pinch of poverty, but for pleasure and 
profit to herself and others. She was a pious Catholic too, and 
found happiness and consolation in the performance of her 
religious duties above that which the exercise of her mental gifts 
afforded her. 

It may have been true that hers was “a life of endurance 
and suffering,” but it can scarcely be said that “she had known 
sorrow of every kind” and “had drunk the cup of bitterness to 
its dregs,” though at one time, when unoccupied and thrown in 
on herself, a vague melancholy possessed her, as will be seen 
by the entries in her journal, with which many will sympathize. 


I’ve not been in the humour to write. I have felt inexpressibly 
weary, without some useful employment. God forgive me for this 
feeling of weariness ; for of course my mode of life is as He ordered it. 
I do not repine, but I feel the want of doing something. 

I feel as if I had an empty heart. Life is sad often enough, but it 
is as God appoints. Better instead of expecting life to suit us, to suit 
ourselves to life. It is a hard task sometimes, but still the great tide of 
existence bears us to the ocean of eternity, lingering for neither smiles 
nor tears! Ah! I should be very strong, but I am so liable to catch 
cold (pp. 15, 65). 


Later on, when she began to write, her life became “ delight- 
fully full and interesting.” For the most part she lived with an 
aunt; her mother died early, and her father, on his second 
marriage, went to America, taking with him Attie’s brothers and 
sisters, and leaving her, since the change of climate was dreaded 
for her health, with her adoptive mother, who lavished on her 
every care and kindness that love could suggest. 

Miss O’Brien’s correspondence with Father Russell, S.J, the 
editor of the Jrish Monthly, in which her writings first appeared, 
is very interesting. The entries in her journal show how dis- 
trustful she was of her own powers, for her early education had 
been but meagre—and how her first successes encouraged her. 
Editorial praises are chronicled with charming simplicity, as 
also her glee at receiving remuneration for her labours. 


I know you will be glad I have earned something at last (she writes 
to a friend). Apart from the money value of five pounds. .. . is it 
not a comfort to have to say one is paid; it puts one altogether in 
a different light to one’s fellow-creatures (p. 146). 
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At another time she says, “unless one is successful, literary 
attempts seem to one’s neighbours an indication of softening of 
the brain,” and expresses her intention to devote her earnings to 
the relief of those whose necessities are greater than her own. 
We will conclude with another extract which will commend 
itself to every reader. 


All the varied delights of society are insufficient to satisfy the 
heart if it lacks the haven of a happy home. It is the sweetest spot to 
cultivate the mind and bring it to perfection. Some characters are 
formed, and formed beautifully by untoward circumstances, but they 
are fewer. I have great faith in externals, and so would subject the 
mind to pleasant influences. I would not dwell on vice, to try and 
inspire a horror of it. Neither do I approve of books in which vicious 
characters and scenes are put forth in a most alluring light, and then 
close with a moral. . . . We feel fascinated like those who, from gazing 
on running water or down a cliff, have cast themselves into the very 
danger they shrink from. We may not have a love of sin, but we all have 
a natural propensity for evil. I would certainly, so far as lay in my 
power, keep young girls ignorant of evil to keep them innocent. To 
men a knowledge of good and evil comes inevitably (p. 77). 





Q.—THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF ST. IGNATIUS.! 


To those who are called to give retreats to others even more 
perhaps than to those, whether in convents or colleges, or in the 
world, who are themselves in the habit year by year of passing 
eight days in these religious exercises, a new book of medita- 
tions by an experienced guide of souls is always welcome. 

It is almost a truism to say that for these yearly retreats the 
method of St. Ignatius, either in its integrity or but slightly 
modified, remains without a rival. The illustrations may be 
changed, nay even the whole manner of viewing the points of 
meditation be entirely different from that to be found in the old 
familiar editions of the great Master of the Exercises, but the 
framework on which all rests remains his—the masterly arrange- 
ment of subjects, the gradual leading upwards of the soul from 
the dangers and attractions of the world to desires after and 
glimpses of the highest union with God—all this still breathes 
the spirit of St. Ignatius. 

And so it is that Father Christie most rightly and in the 
spirit of his master entitles his book Zhe Spiritual Exercises of 


1 The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. Meditations for an eight days’ retreat. 
By Albany James Christie, S.J. London: Burns and Oates, 1886. 
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St. Lgnatius ; for we have here the well known subjects, even to 
those peculiarly Ignatian meditations, the two Standards, the 
three kinds of Humility, and the three kinds of men; but 
treated with a freshness and an adaptation to the changed 
circumstances and needs of our own day that make the old 
seem new. 

What we especially admire in these meditations is that they 
so thoroughly answer to their title. Who does not know the 
trial of going through long pages of what purport to be materials 
for meditation, but are really sermons with their leading ideas 
already developed to the utmost limits of their capacity, so as 
to leave no room for individual thought? Father Christie’s 
pages, on the contrary, in their terse and vigorous English, will 
furnish abundant matter for real meditation, and at the same 
time demand the application of mind and heart in order to 
make them one’s own. 

In his applications he is eminently practical, and touches 
with unsparing hand the special evils of our own day, 
making it evident thereby for what class of Christians these 
meditations are specially intended. It is for those living in the 
world, and more particularly those who belong to the higher 
ranks of society. 

We cannot omit to say a word on the very pleasing use 
Father Christie makes of his knowledge of the topography of 
the Holy Land, and the customs of the Jews in the short word 
pictures in which he sets before us the mysteries of our Lord’s 
Life. 

Of the type and external dress of the work, we need only 
say that they are worthy of its contents, so that our readers will 
see that this is a valuable addition to our stock of English 
ascetical works. 


10.—THE JOHNSONIANS.! 


This neat and excellently printed volume, issued by Messrs. 
Burns and Oates, consists of a series of sonnets on subjects 
connected with the “Johnsonian Circle.’ Miss Burney and 
Boswell, Maclean of Coll and Mrs. Thrale, with other familiar 
names, are inscribed at the head of these stanzas. The struc- 
ture of the sonnets is, on the whole, satisfactory; though the 


1 The Johnsonians. Second Series. By the Author of Zhe Alysteries of the Rosary, 


&c. London and New York: Burns and Oates, 
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author seems to have a weakness for ending the sestet with an 

lexandrine. Of course he has precedent for this; as in the 
sonnets of Sydney Dobell, W. C. Roscoe, and others ; and also 
for the Alexandrine closing both octave and sestet. But we do 
not think the experiment a successful one, or the effect produced 
musical. It is not sufficient for the ending of a sonnet, any 
more than of an oration, to be merely striking ; it must be 
harmonious if it is to dwell with any sort of pleasure in the 
mind. 

Our readers will be surprised to see Lord Chesterfield pose 
as a defender of Papal Infallibility. The happy idea of making 
that nobleman stand up as a defensor fidet was suggested to our 
author by the following extract from Ze World for 1754, where 
Lord Chesterfield writes: “I hereby declare that I make a total 
surrender of all my rights and privileges in the English language, 
as a free-born British subject, to the said Mr. Johnson, during 
the term of his dictatorship. Nay, more, I will not only obey 
him, like an old Roman, as my dictator, but like a modern 
Roman I will implicitly believe in him as my Pope, and hold 
him to be infallible while in the chair, but no longer.” We will 
subjoin the sonnet, as it will serve as a sample of the others in 


the book. 
LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
His sins, the Roman Pontiff, to confess, 
Kneels at the feet of a poor friar priest ; 
For every Pontiff, until sin has ceased 
On human souls its figure to impress, 
Must feel contrition ere he dare to bless. 
In his own eyes the greatest is the least ; 
Who, unreproved, would taste the nuptial feast, 
Must love the poor, and share in their distress. 


But when, Zo AZ/, the Pontiff issues laws, 

O, then he has a mission from the skies, 
Above the Prophets, then, and Saints he soars, 
Not by himself, but through the Spirit wise. 

This dogma, if you tremble when you hear, 
Let Chesterfield himself relieve your fear. 

Quotations from some lines of Milton’s Lycidas, printed as a 
motto, or motif, at the beginning of the volume, are felicitously 
introduced into some of the sonnets. The title of Mr. Ruskin’s 
volume Zhe Seven Lamps of Architecture, has suggested some 
lines on The Seven Brides of Dr. Johnson. One of the most 
thoughtful of these pieces is that inscribed NYE TAP 
EPXETAI (“For the night cometh” *)—which words, we are 
2 St. John ix. 4. 
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told, were engraved on the dial of Dr. Johnson’s watch. We 
give the closing lines : 
I love the fields, the rainbow, and the light ; 
I cherish most what I can win by toil. 
’Tis mine to labour all the day ; but night 
Is come, the worker and the work to spoil : 
They feel it keenest who have toiled the best, 
Unless the fruits are gathered where they rest. 
To the lover of things Johnsonian we recommend this 
volume ; it will be a very suitable literary gift-book. 


Literary Record. 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Father Perinaldo’s Meditations on the Sufferings of Jesus 
Christ! are a series of clear, practical, sensible readings on the 
Passion which will afford good matter for a short meditation to 
those who desire to sanctify the holy season of Lent by turning 
their minds to all that our Lord endured for us. They are 
partly in the shape of a narrative, and in this way they carry us 
through the various events of the Passion in historical order, 
partly suggestive of holy thoughts which grow naturally out of 
the contemplation of the various scenes from the entry into 
Jerusalem to the death upon the Cross. There is one remark 
we must make. We think it is a pity to paraphrase the beautiful 
words of the Gospel, or to put into the mouth of our Lord 
speeches different in form from those recorded by the Evan- 
gelists. But this is a matter of our individual taste—others 
may like the change. We can recommend these meditations 
to our readers from our own knowledge of them, and we are 
glad to see that the sons of St. Francis are spreading that devo- 
tion to the Passion of our Lord which marked their holy 


Founder. 
In the Church and the Sects,* Mr. Allnatt has given us another 


of his most useful controversial pamphlets. The present work, 


1 Meditations on the Sufferings of Jesus Christ. By Father da Perinaldo, O.S.F. 
Translated by a Member of the same Order, New York: Benziger Brothers. 

2 The Church and the Sects. Ten Letters in defence and continuation of the 
Pamphlet entitled, Which is the true Church? By C.F. B. Allnatt. London: Burns 
and Oates, 1887. 
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like his former pnblications, is made up, to a great extent, of 
a catena of statistics and citations from the most diverse sources, 
every one, however, to the point and of real value ; the whole 
forming a sufficient, and more than sufficient, refutation of many 
of the most popular and the most frequently repeated charges 
brought against the Church at the present day. The whole 
series of Mr. Allnatt’s books form an almost indispensable part 
of the outfit of the missionary priest in a Protestant land. 
However, their reputation is already so thoroughly established 
as to need no further recommendation, and our only criticism 
would take the form of a regret that they have never been 
issued in a cheaper form for popular circulation. 

When a book on any department of education gets into a 
second edition, we may take it as a sign that at least some 
educationalists have received it with pleasure and profit, and 
that it has a continued career of usefulness in prospect. This 
may be the case with a little volume of Practical Notes on Moral 
Training,’ which appeared in the voluminous world of volumes 
seven or eight years ago, heralded by a Preface from Father 
Gallwey. When teachers, trained or technically untrained, are 
for the first time intrusted with the moral training of children, 
they are face to face with a grave responsibility, and the import- 
ance of their task can hardly be over-estimated. They act 
wisely if they seek to be lighted on their way by the experience 
of those who have gone before them in the work, and they are 
fortunate if the lamps that guide them shine with no unsteady 
or uncertain light. In summarizing, for the benefit of her fellow- 
labourers, the results of her long experience of children and 
their teachers, the authoress of Moral Training often gives 
useful advice, and always writes in a spirit of devotion to her 
work that ensures attention and enlists sympathy. Repeated 
perusals of her book, both in its first and second editions, leave 
us with the impression that chapters iii., iv., and xii., viz., on 
Example, Discipline, and Truth, are decidedly the best; and in 
the last named the passages on the necessity of accuracy, the 
evils of unintentional exaggeration, and the sacredness of con- 
fidence, may be profitably read by those whose sphere of moral 
training does not extend beyond their own hearts. There are 
certain defects, however, which we ought to notice : a vagueness 
both in the matter and in the use of words. There is a tendency 


3 Practical Notes on Moral Training. With an Introduction by Father Gallwey. 
London: Burns and Oates. 
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to repeat several times very ordinary remarks. But these little 
drawbacks are to be accounted for by the circumstances under 
which the book seems to have been written. The busy school, 
the noisy playground, the lessons to plodding teachers in the 
evening, leave scant leisure for the quiet thought necessary to 
literary exactitude. 

The author of Margaret Clitherow has published another 
work‘ no less well-written and attractive than the former one, 
though of quite a different kind. It depicts the joys and woes 
of an Italian girl, stolen from her parents almost in her infancy 
to satisfy the revenge of a servant, and brought to England. 
There she led a roving life until the death of the woman who 
kidnapped her, when she was adopted and carefully educated 
by a village schoolmistress. Though brought up a Protestant 
the child dimly remembered the lessons of her babyhood, and 
ever loved to repeat the sacred names of Jesus, Joseph, and 
Mary, inscribed on a medal she wore round her neck. Wher 
Anunziata was nearly eighteen, the even tenour of her life in 
her rural and secluded home was broken by a startling incident, 
the terrific onslaught of an enraged bull. In the moment of 
danger and agonized fear the long-forgotten words came back 
to her memory and lips like a lightning-flash, Gesu, Giuseppe, ¢ 
Maria, assistetemi nell’ ultima agonia. Those on whom she 
called did assist her, for she was speedily rescued by a passer- 
by. This was the first of a series of events, the narrative of 
which the reader will follow with unflagging interest until the 
concluding page is reached, and there he will leave Annunziata, 
after she has passed through various vicissitudes of sunshine and 
shadow, of keen joy and poignant grief, returned once more to 
the creed of her forefathers, the country of her birth, and the 
loving parents who had so long mourned her loss. There are 
many touching episodes in Annunziata’s story—one which is the 
most touching of all is the death of her lover in a far-off land 
The account is too long for quotation, and we can only recom- 
mend the reader to peruse it for himself. We confidently 
predict that <Aznunziata will please not only the young, but 
also persons of mature age. 

Miss Mulholland is doing good service in Catholic literature 
by providing our children with stories at once suitable to their 
comprehension, replete with interest, and of excellent moral 





4 Annunziata, or the Gipsy Child. By Letitia Selwyn Oliver. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill and Son, 1887. 
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tone. The charm of Percy’s Revenge’ lies in its graphic character. 
So vividly are scenes and incidents pourtrayed, that the ready 
mirror of a child’s imagination will catch a series of attractive 
pictures in the narrative of the linked lives of two little boy- 
cousins, with whom we make acquaintance when their destinies 
are apparently wide apart. How Hugh Brown—a fine, manly 
little fellow, with plenty of goodness and sufficient “go”—comes 
to be the good genius of Percy Randall, the passionate, sensi- 
tive, hunchbacked son of a wealthy father; how Aunt Lydia, a 
lady of strait-laced opinions, is the disturbing medium of their 
lives, and gives Percy opportunity of illustrating the direful 
effects of an over-indulged childhood ; and how all the troubles 
right themselves happily at last, young readers will take pleasure 
in finding out for themselves. Some of them will probably 
think Hugh’s mentorial remarks rather “too grown-up” at 
times ; and we doubt whether his readiness in proffering good 
advice from the supernatural side has its counterpart in any lad 
of thirteen who moves through the world of facts. If elders 
smile to find “the right man always in the right place,” always 
waiting on the spot to do his part in the development of the 
story, as though he had been born for the purpose, youngsters 
will thank the hand which keeps clear of intricacies of plot, and 
works all to a happy end by “making the right people do the 
right things.” The book is sure of a warm welcome both at 
home and school. 

A further volume of Words of the Saints contains a motto 
for every day in the year from the pen of the Saints of the 
Order of St. Dominic. St.Thomas of Aquin is of course a 
large contributor, as also St. Catherine of Sienna and the Ven. 
Louis of Grenada. We will only give one instance. It will be a 
comfort to scrupulous persons. 

Persons afflicted with scruples are the most favoured with Divine 
love and the most certain to arrive at Heaven; because by supporting 
their trials with patience and humility, they live in continual Purgatory. 
—B. Henry Suso (Spiritual Discourse, 4). 

St. Francis of Sales, the Saint of Love, is a model for every 
state and condition of life, and his tender love appears in his 
whole life and in every word that he has written. One of those 
who have learned to love and admire him has issued, with the 

5 Percy’s Revenge. By Clara Mulholland. Dublin: Gill and Son. 
6 4 Thought from Dominican Saints for each day of the Year. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1887. 
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approbation of the Bishop of Annecy, a collection of thirty-one 
considerations on his interior virtues.’ They are most suitable 
as short readings for a month, and any one who can practise 
what they teach will be far on the road to sanctity before the 
month is over. 

Messrs. Benziger have issued Golden Sands in a series of 
Glistening Grains, into which it has been broken up. One of 
these treats of our Blessed Lady, another of sanctification, 
another of the Sacred Heart, &c. These little miniatures 
contain many beautiful thoughts in a very tiny compass. 

Heart and Soul® relates in simple fashion and in the form 
of a diary how a young lady was gradually led to the true faith 
by the influence and example of a devoted friend. We are not 
told how much of the story is founded on fact, but we are 
inclined to think that most of the characters and incidents of 
the book are taken from life. A large portion of the diary was 
written in India during the time of the Mutiny, and the writer 
passed through not a few of its horrors and dangers. The book 
will be useful in parish lending libraries. 

Mr. George Shee has addressed a Remonstrance?! to Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, upon the subject of his League of the 
North and South (which we reviewed in THE MONTH for 
December), complaining of an unmerciful and (as far as Mr. 
Shee undertakes to prove) unfounded attack upon his father’s 
memory. Sir Charles Duffy is contradicted on the charge of 
treachery to the League brought against Serjeant Shee, and 
especially as to his having acted with a view to obtaining the 
puisne judgeship, which fell to his lot many years after he had 
left Parliament. There is a good deal of smart writing in the 
pamphlet, and a spirit of fierce vengeance, clothed however 
in terms of respect. We should be interested to observe how 
some of its statements could be answered by Sir Charles Duffy. 


? The Heart of St. Francis of Sales. Thirty-one Considerations upon the Interior 
Virtues of this great Saint. London: Burns and Oates, 

8 Glistening Grains from “ Golden Sands:” * A Thought for the New Year,” 
** Litany of Goodness and Devotion,” ‘‘ To make Friends,” ‘‘Our Mother Mary,” 
** Sanctification,” ‘‘ The Sacred Heart.” New York : Benziger Brothers. 

® Heart and Soul. By M.J. Baulez. London: Burns and Oates. 

0 To Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. A Remonstrance. By George Shee, 
L.L.B., Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Hythe, &c. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son: 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1886. 
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II.— MAGAZINES. 


The subject of State education is resumed in the pages of 
the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. The modern idea, poetic and 
even logical though it may sound, that on the State, as the 
common parent of the people, devolves the duty of training 
the young, is shown to be impractical as far as its object of 
promoting patriotism and loyalty is concerned; unjust, since 
it infringes the natural right of parents; un-Christian, for it 
ousts the Church from her place as teacher of religion; dis- 
honest, because in many cases it compels the master to teach 
what is at variance with his convictions. A godless Govern- 
ment cannot with consistency encourage sectarian schools- 
Father Lehmkuhl contributes a very interesting article on 
duelling, which, though a scandal to Christianity and civiliza- 
tion, is one of those deeply-rooted abuses which legislation is 
impotent to abolish unless they are condemned by public 
opinion. He traces its origin to barbarous times, when public 
judicial contests were permitted as a species of ordeal to 
decide the respective innocence and guilt of two opponents- 
The custom of avenging private wrongs by single combat has 
been repeatedly prohibited by Kings and Popes under the 
severest penalties, but regal commands and ecclesiastical ful- 
minations have proved no less unavailing than are the efforts 
of the police in the present day to prevent the practice. Father 
St. Beissel, writing of the jubilee exhibition of the Royal 
Academy in Berlin, deeply deplores the lesson which pictorial 
art, in its character of educator of the masses, there teaches. 
In the first room, he says, love of the Fatherland is a leading 
feature ; but on proceeding further little that is suggestive of 
goodness and virtue meets the eye, while on too many a canvas 
the evils which afflict society and corrupt morals are prominently 
pourtrayed. Some reasons accounting in part for the marked 
increase in the number of accidents from lightning of late years 
are given by Father Rif; the principal of these being the 
cutting down of woods and forests, whose tall trees acted as 
lightning-conductors ; the more frequent employment of metal 
in building and on roofs, and the atmospheric changes conse- 
quent on the multiplication of steam-engines in factories and 
on the rail-road. It may also be due to meteorological in- 
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fluences, independent of place, concerning which science 
cannot as yet speak with certainty. 

The work and duties of the Catholic Press, on the impor- 
tance of which the Holy Father frequently insists, is set forth 
at some length in the pages of the Katholik, the matter being 
mainly taken from a recent pastoral of the Bishop of St. Gallen, 
which merits to be known beyond the limits of his diocese. The 
fact that SS. Peter and Paul were both in Rome, and there 
suffered martyrdom, is called in question by no Catholic, and 
by but few Protestants, yet the precise time and the duration 
of their residence in the Eternal city is involved in obscurity. 
Dr. Kellner, who has made this point the subject of much 
patient research, declares that it is impossible to determine 
exactly the year of their martyrdom, though there is no doubt 
that it took place on the 29th of June. He considers it 
probable that one or more years elapsed between the death 
of St. Peter and that of St. Paul. For the sake of those who 
consider the supremacy of the See of Rome, the key-stone of 
Catholic belief, to be an addition to the primitive faith made 
in after years by an arrogant Pontiff, the Katholik shows that 
this dogma is an historical fact, and that it was recognized by 
Bishops and upheld by Emperors in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Only the first instalment of this article appears in 
the current issue. Another article is contributed by a native 
of the Valais in vindication of his mother-country, which, 
though it refused admittance to the “light” of the Reforma- 
tion, was not, as is sometimes asserted, behind neighbouring 
lands in culture and enlightenment during the early part of 
the fifteenth century. From the Upper Valley of the Rhone 
many gifted men went forth to the great centres of learning 
and art, where they made themselves a name, reflecting glory 
on the land of their birth. 

The Czvilta Cattolica (879, 880) comments on the fresh out- 
break of anti-Jesuitical hatred in Italy, a fresh manifestation of 
the implacable enmity of the dominant faction to these peaceful 
and law-abiding citizens. The Liberal journals fan the: flame, 
and strive to provoke a renewal of the edicts issued against the 
Jesuits in the first fury of the Revolution, by reviving the old 
accusations: unscrupulosity as to means, greed of power, inter- 
ference in politics, &c. The Civi/td thinks it advisable once 
more to refute these familiar calumnies, and to remind its 
readers that when the adversaries of the Society put forward its 
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Suppression by the Holy See—to whose decisions they are 
aware every Catholic must bow—as an unanswerable argument 
to prove that the Sons of St. Ignatius are prejudicial to the 
peace of nations, they omit to state that Clement the Fourteenth 
acted under pressure from foreign states, and condemned neither 
the doctrine or the discipline of the Jesuits, and that all his 
predecessors since the foundation of the Society, as well as all 
his successors upon the Papal throne, without exception, have 
given it open approval and protection. Probably it is to the 
letter of Leo the Thirteenth, expressing his tender love for the 
Society, that the recent explosion of hatred is due. The fact 
that many clever and gifted men, such as Signor Bonghi, are 
strenuous opponents of the Temporal Power, leads the C7wvi/ta 
to observe that erroneous views on similar points are often a fault 
of the will, not the intellect, and these men are prevented by 
prejudice from seeing that the Sovereign Pontiff cannot be 
subject to the Government, or accept the liberal ideas of modern 
State policy. The origin of human language, an off-discussed 
problem to which no satisfactory solution has yet been found, 
forms the subject of an article on Linguistic Study. The serial 
tale, concluded this month, is to be published in a separate form. 
To the reader who has not followed the course of the story in 
the pages of the periodical, we can promise much entertainment 
in acquainting himself with the adversities which befell the 
unhappy Marchioness Belfiore and her amiable family; the 
vicissitudes they passed through, their journeys to Egypt and 
the Holy Land, the exemplary virtues they practised, and the 
return of prosperity which rewarded those virtues, and formed 
the happy termination of all their woes. 

At the present time when economic questions, and especially 
the land question and the labour question, are being discussed 
on all sides, few Catholic reviews offer more valuable matter to 
their readers than the Réforme Sociale, a French review of 
economic science, now in the seventh year of its existence. 
Two numbers are published each month. The articles they 
contain range over a very wide field of subjects, and have this 
merit, that they are mostly devoted rather to the discussion of 
positive facts, than to theories. The February numbers contain 
amongst other matter, articles on the labour question in 
Belgium ; on the rise of national expenditure in Europe in the 
present century; on the results of the last French census; 
on the people of Annam; and on the question of Sunday 
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labour on railways. There is a letter on Ireland by M. 
de Coubertin, which the editor publishes with an apologetic 
note, calling attention to previous articles in his review, which 
took the more popular side. He publishes M. de Coubertin’s 
article on the principle of hearing both sides. We feel sure it 
will call forth a very prompt reply from some of those com- 
petent writers who have already dealt with the subject in the 
Réforme Sociale. 

The most important article in the February number of the 
Belgian Revue Générale deals with the question of Belgian 
neutrality in case of a war between France and Germany. 
The article is unsigned, and is probably written or inspired 
by a member of the Cabinet. It argues that Belgium must 
at once make her army efficient, and fortify her eastern provinces 
if she wishes her neutrality to be respected in case of a conflict 
between her powerful neighbours. In the same number Count 
Grabinski continues his interesting account of the actual con- 
dition of Bulgaria. M. Francis Nautet reviews the writings of 
Leo Tolstoi, the Russian novelist, who, in his opinion, is one of 
the two greatest geniuses of our century. The other he takes to be 
Victor Hugo. Apart from this rather exaggerated praise of its 
subject, the article is interesting for its striking analyses of 
several of Tolstoi’s stories. M. Alexander Charlot reviews 
the career of the late Lord Iddesleigh, and there is also a 
striking article on the attitude of the Church towards the 
working classes in our day—an article suggested by the very 
successful Catholic Congress on social questions, held at Liége 
last autumn. 




















The Glories of Divine Grace. A free rendering of the 
original treatise of P. EUsEBIUS NIERENBERG, S.J., by Dr. M. J. SCHEEBEN. 
Translated from the fourth revised German Edition, by a Benedictine Monk of 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Ind., with the consent of the Author and the permission of the 
Superior. 12mo, cloth, 6s. net. 


Month of the Dead: or, Prompt and Easy Deliverance of 
the Sou!s in Purgatory. Approved by the Sacred Congregation, and by his Lordship the 
Archbishop of Bourges. ‘Translated from the French of the Abbé CLoquet, Honorary 
Canon, Apostolic Missionary and late Vicar-General, by a Sister of Mercy. With 
steel-plate Frontispiece. 32mo, cloth, 3s. net. 

Little Compliments of the Season. Simple Verses for 
Name-days, Birth-days, Christmas, New Year, and other festive and social occasions. With 
numerous and appropriate Illustrations. By ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. Cloth, 4s. net. 


Life of the Ven. Mary Crescentia Hoss, of the Third 
Order of St. Francis. Drawn from the Acts of the Beatification and other reliable sources 
by Kev. IGNATIUS JEILER, O.S.F. ‘translated by Rev. CLEMENTINUS DEYMANN, O.S.F. 
12mo. Extra cloth, ink and gold, 6s. net. 

A Thought from St. Francis of Assisi and his Saints, 
for Every Day of the Year. From the French by Miss M. A. Cotton. Cloth, 2s. net. 

Golden Sands. Fourth Series. Translated from the French by 
Miss ELLA M‘MAHON. 183 pages. 32mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Hunolt’s Sermons: The Christian State of Life, or Sermons 


on the Principal Duties of Christians in General, and of Different States in Particular. 
Two vols. 8vo, cloth, net, 21s. 
The Centenary Edition of St. Alphonsus’ Works. Just 

published. 

Preparation for Death. Cloth, net, 5s. 

Way of Salvation and of Perfection. Cloth, net, 55. 

Great Means of Salvation and of Perfection. Cloth, net, 5s. 

Incarnation, Birth, and Infancy of Jesus Christ. Cloth, net, 55. 


FOR SALE BY ALL CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
Printers to the Holy Apostolic See, 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 
ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s. 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 


Is. §d., 1s. 3d., and ts. 1d. per Ib. 
N.B.—Twopence per Ib. on Wax, and one penny per Ib. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 
Pure Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps (Registered). 

This Oil, the produce of a particular growth, and the finest in quality that it is possible to obtain, 
is refined by a sfecial process for use in Sanctuary Lamps, and is the so/e re/iable ord for burning with 
eight-day wicks. It can be obtained only from FRANCIS TUCKER & Co. 

Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 3S., 3S. 6d., 45., 6s., 8s., and Ios, per lb. tin. 








Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, and all other articles for domestic purposes, 
HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
7Zotlet Soaps of all kinds. 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
is. per box containing five tablets, 
Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on oiders not less than £5 in value. 


For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO,., 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles, 





J. L. BACON & Co., 
Hot Water Heating Engineers, 


Cathedrals, Churches, Chapels, Convents, Colleges, 
Schools, Asylums, Hospitals, Warehouses, Offices, 
Private Houses and Buildings of every description, 
warmed to healthy and agreeable temperatures by 
our well known and approved Small Pipe System. 
TEMPERATURES GUARANTEED. 


ECONOMY OF FUEL. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


PHGENIX WORKS: 
34, Upper Gloucester Place, Dorset Square, 
London, N.W. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET POST FREE. 





QUARTERLY SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


NOW READY. 
THE SECOND VOLUME (58) OF THE 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ST. TERESA. 
By HENRY J. COLERIDGE. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


(After the publication of this volume, the fs¢ volume of this Work cannot be sold separately.) 


FOR LENT. 


(59). 
THE HOURS OF THE PASSION. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By LUDOLPH OF SAXONY. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
Also for Lent. 
The Sacred Passion. By Father Luis pE LA PALMA. 55. 


The Baptism of the King. By Henry J. Cotermpce. 7s. 6d. 
The Seven Words on the Cross. By Cardinal BELLARMINE. 55. 


LONDON: BURNS AND OATES. 

















